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THE VIS COGITATIVA AND EVALUATION 


ANY misunderstandings between the modern, experi- 
mental, and the Scholastic, introspective psychologies 
arise from the fact that both speak different languages and that 
the one does not know the meaning of the term used by the 
other. It is enough, to illustrate this state of things, to remember 
the significations of the terms “ imagination” and “ memory ” 
in St. Thomas and in experimental psychology. If both parties 
would trouble to make sure of the meaning they have in their 
minds, they doubtless might come to some agreement. Some- 
times, the disagreement is not with the terms but with the 
interpretation of certain facts. The theory of perception or the 
ideas on Gestalt not only allow for, but make even necessary 
the sensus communis; pathology too points in the same direc- 
tion. I have tried to show that the controversy on “ imageless 
thought ” is mostly due to such a mutual misunderstanding, the 
experimentalists not knowing what the Scholastic psychologists 
refer to when they speak of the indispensability of the phantasm 
in forming and using the abstract notion, and the Scholastics 
being ignorant of the- facts discovered by experimental psy- 
chology.” 


1Cf. Th. V. Moore, Cognitive Psychology, Chicago, 1939. 
*R. Allers, “The Intellectual Cognition of Particulars,” The Thomist, 
1941, III, 95. 
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Among the sensory faculties listed by Thomistic psychology 
there is one which to the experimental psychologist probably 
appears as a mere construction : the vis aestimativa v. cogitativa. 
Empirical psychology does not know what to do with this faculty 
which apparently it does not need and, therefore, considers 
as an unnecessary and unfounded construct. That is, the psy- 
chologists would hold this opinion, if they knew of this faculty 
at all. But they do not know of it, because to them certain 
problems which may necessitate the introduction of this faculty 
do not arise within the framework of categories supporting to- 
day’s psychologies. 

A closer study of certain empirical data collected by the 
experimentalists on one hand and an analysis of the true mean- 
ing of the Scholastic conception, however, may serve to prove 
that (a) the notion of the vis cogitativa is well founded, (b) not 
at all contrary to the findings of psychology, and (c) even of 
such a kind that it can be profitably used in empirical psy- 
chology. 

This article is concerned with studying only one aspect of the 
problem, namely the relation of the vis cogitativa to the facts 
known in regard to the awareness of values. This question 
seems to be particularly suitable for demonstrating the use 
psychology may make of the Scholastic notion and also for 
clarifying one of the many points still problematic in the theory 
of this internal sense. 

The relations of the vis cogitativa to the other internal senses 
and the questions whether, how far, and in what way the vis 
cogitativa co-operates in forming the phantasm on which the 
active intellect may work, are discarded. Nor will the problem 
be considered whether the “ general image” is an achievement 
of imagination alone or whether it is, as its quasi-conceptual 
nature suggests, due to the influence of the vis cogitativa. 
Because of this limitation of the problem it seems permissible 
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to ignore the important and interesting explanations given by 
Cajetanus and Ferrariensis. The discussions of these authors 
concern mostly the relation of the sensory faculties and the 
intellect; they focus on the problems of the formation and the 
development of the phantasm and its réle in the disengaging of 
the universal nature from the particular image. 


I 


In animals, there is, we read in St. Thomas, a capacity of 
apprehending certain data which are not immediately and as 
such given by the external senses. The classic example to which 
Aquinas repeatedly refers is the one of the sheep being aware of 
the dangerousness of the wolf. What they sense is merely a 
shape, a size, a color, the sound of the howl. Dangerousness is 
nothing which appears immediately in these features. Nor is 
the awareness of favorable or unfavorable environmental factors 
acquired by experience; we see even the young animal behaving 
in a suitable manner. There is no rational capacity in animals; 
they can not conclude in any way from the sense-data that what 
they apprehend is indicative of danger. One has, therefore, to 
assume that the brutes are gifted with a particular faculty 
enabling them to become cognizant of favorable and unfavor- 
able environmental situations. This faculty is given the name of 
vis aestimativa. 

Modern authors often translate this term by “ instinct.”” But 
instinct as used by psychologists to-day means more than a 
cognitive faculty. By instinct biology and psychology refers to 
a complex function determining a certain type of behavior. 
Instinct is not only what sets such a mechanism going, but also 
the power behind the “ instinctive ” action. The vis aestimativa, 
accordingly, corresponds only to the cognitive or, to speak the 
language of physiology, the afferent part of the total instinctual 
mechanism. In the terminology of St. Thomas instinctus 
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means indeed what releases the activity of the sensory appetites. 
But it is somewhat confusing to see in modern texts this term 
used in a sense not any longer generally accepted. 

The vis aestimativa is considered by St. Thomas as the highest 
faculty existing in the animal organism; it comes close to reason 
(attingit rationem).* In man its achievements become still 
greater and more like those of reason, wherefore this power is 
called vis cogitatwa or ratio particularis. The “ closeness” to 
the rational faculties and, generally speaking, its being rooted 
in a rational soul “ enobles ” this power and raises it above the 
level it attains in brutes. This, however, must be true of the 
other sensory faculties too, though the difference between the 
human and the animal faculties may not be as apparent as it is 
in the case of the vis cogitativa. The “ nobilitation” of the 
sensory—and even, perhaps of the vegetative—is based, first, 
on the rationality of the soul to which all these faculties belong, 
and secondly on a direct and directing refluentia or influence 
of the intellect and will on the performances of the senses. 
Rational will makes use of the appetites for realizing its proper 
end, the universal good, in the particular instances. Intellect 
plays a determining réle in sense-perception, since the mere 
recognizing of a thing perceived as one of this or that kind 
implies the consciousness of an universal. The well known facts 
which illustrate the influence of knowledge and intellectual 
interpretation on sense-perception, certain experimental data, 
which however can not be reported here, and other instances 
prove too that the influence of the rational faculties penetrates 
far into processes which, at first sight, appear to be purely 
physiological.* It is, therefore, true that one may distinguish 


8 In III Sent., d. 26, q. 1, a. 2c. 
* Some pertinent observations may be found in R. Allers, “ Ueber einige 
Unterschiede des ein- und des beidaeugigen Sehens,” Sitz. Ber. Wiener Akad. 
d. Wiss. Naturwiss. Klasse, 1935, CXLIV, p. 33 and R. Allers u. E. Schoemer, 
Ueber den “ Wettstreit der Hoerfelder,” ibid., p. 401. 
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two forms of activity of the vis cogitativa, one after, and one 
before the intellect has been actuated.® 

Our knowledge of the mental operations in animals is only 
an indirect one. We conclude from animal behaviour the exis- 
tence and the mode of functioning of certain faculties we dis- 
cover within ourselves. Even the notion of “behaviour” is 
originally developed from self-experience. The direct knowledge 
we have of our own mind and its performances remains, inevi- 
tably, the starting point and the basis even of the most “ objec- 
tive” psychology, even of behavorism. As soon as psychology 
wants to be more than a mere description of reactions to definite 
environmental situations, it has to refer to self-experience. 
If we wish to make some statement on the mental functions 
underlying “‘ behaviour,” it is introspection which furnishes the 
clues. If this is to be called anthropomorphism, than psychology 
is condemned for ever to be anthropomorphous. Under these 
circumstances, it is preferable to limit psychological discussions 
to the evidences we get from the study of the human mind, and 
to leave animal psychology besides. The following pages deal, 
accordingly, only with the vis cogitativa as a faculty of the 
rational soul. 

To understand the nature of the vis cogitativa, one has to 
make clear, first, what are its proper objects, secondly, what are 
its relations to the other, sensory and rational, faculties. 

The object of this power is the particular end or good; ° 
certain commoditates et utilitates sive nocumenta;* the inten- 
tiones quae per sensum non accipiuntur.* Statements like the 
last led later authors to speak of the objects of the vis cogitativa 
as insensata or intentiones insensatae.° 


5G. P. Klubertanz, “The Internal Senses in the Process of Cognition,” 
The Modern Schoolman, 1941, XVIII, 29. 

*Summa Theol., I-II, q. 11, a. 2c. 

7 Summa Theol., I, q. 78, a. 4c. 8 Ibid. 

°E.g., Joannes a St. Thoma, Cursus Philosophicus, ed. Reiser, Taurin., 
1937, Vol. III, p. 385, b. 14 (IV, q. 12, a. 1). 
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The “ commodities,” etc., apprehended by the vis cogitativa 
are, however, not objects of the same kind as the data of the 
external senses. It is a commodity for us (or for any organism 
which apprehends it), therefore a relation. Because of this 
internal sense is said to be collativa intentionum particulartwm *° 
and, since combining and dividing is a capacity characteristic 
mostly of the intellect, also ratio particularis.* The right 
estimation of a particular end may be even called intellectus 
“insofar as it is of some principle, and sense insofar as it is 
particular. And this what the Philosopher says in VI. Eth. ec. 
11: singulars, are necessarily apprehended by the sense; this 
however is in the intellect. One has, however, to understand 
this not as asserted of the particular sense by which we know 
the properly sensibles, but of the internal sense by means of 
which we judge on particulars.” ” 

Thus, it seems as if the only proper objects of the vis cogitativa 
were certain particular goods, or certain values actually existing 
in some things, related to notions like convenience, usefulness, 
dangerousness, and suchlike. It is, however, hardly possible to 
restrict the operation of this sensory power to the values only 
of the types mentioned before. The rational will can not con- 
sider any particular object without some intermediary function 
which forms, as it were, the connecting link between the im- 
material faculty and the material particular in which the values, 
as realized and desirable or as to be realized by man’s action, 


10 In IV Eth., 1. 1 ca. fin. 11In I Met., 1. 1. 

22JI-II, q. 49, a. 2 ad 3um. Most of the terminology in this matter 
seems to be taken from the Latin translations of the Arabian philosophers. 
The expressions vis aestimativa, cogitativa, ratio, and collatio occur in 
Avicenna, Alfarabi, and Averroés and are used also by St. Albert who refers 
to this power as capable of election, of apprehending the convenient and the 
inconvenient. Cogitativa quae est actus rationis conferentis de particulari- 
bus. A. Schneider, Die Psychologie Albert des Grossen, Muenster, 1903, p. 
165 (Beitr. z. Gesch. d. Phil. d. MA. 5, H. 3-5). The use of cogitativa for the 
human faculty and aestimativa for the power in brutes is equally found 
in Avicenna and Alfarabi. 
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reside. Now, there are many values which do not belong to the 
classes of usefulness, convenience, damage, or danger. These 
values too must be brought close to the will by some inter- 
mediary, which naturally can not be any other than the vis 
cogitatwwa. We shall have, therefore, to conclude that other 
kinds of value too are apprehended by this interior sense. It is 
the more necessary to credit the vis cogitativa with such a 
capacity, since the universal notion of values—e. g. of moral 
values—can not be imagined developing, unless there be some 
sense supplying the substratum from which the general notion 
may be disengaged. 

St. Thomas, when explaining the functions of the vis cogi- 
tativa, usually refers to illustration taken from animal life. 
Also, he speaks only of the convenientia v. nocumentum be- 
coming known by actual sense-impressions, originating from 
an object present. It is, however, clear that phantasms or images 
must also be capable of serving as a source to this internal sense. 
In deciding upon some future action, deliberating on its good- 
ness, and contemplating several possible aims, we deal not with 
objects actually present. We contemplate several possibilities of 
how the actual situation may be changed by our future actions. 
The various situations, eventually to be brought about by our 
doing, are envisioned in imagination, founded upon the actually 
apprehended situation and previous experience. The images 
are not “ copies,” but “ constructs.” But in them we distinguish 
degrees and differences of goodnesss, which performance belongs, 
since these values are incorporated in images referring to par- 
ticular situations, to the vis cogitativa. 

It seems, therefore, correct to define the proper object, in this 
regard, of the vis cogitativa as any value whatsoever, in so far 
as it is realized in a particular thing or a particular situation 
and apprehended as such. 

In any organism things are arranged that way that the lower 
functions serve the higher, and that the higher serve the whole. 
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The senses serve reason, and will makes use of the sensory 
appetites as well as of the vegetative and locomotive faculties, so 
that man may attain its true ends. Such a view sounded quite 
strange to the minds of biologists and psychologists but a short 
time ago. But nowadays many of them are reverting to con- 
ceptions which, although hardly stated in the same terms, are in 
truth but little different from the notion of the organism as a 
hierarchy of functions governed by some intrinsic principle. 
The name given to this principle is another with every school 
and nearly every scholar. They call it Entelechy, or a principle 
of Gestalt, or they speak somewhat darkly of the wholeness of 
an organic structure or of an organism; but they refer to what 
has been known since ages as the forma substantialis. 

It does not matter what terms are used. The main thing is 
that even biology and psychology can not help acknowledging 
that there is some unifying principle in the organism, that there 
are higher and lower functions, higher and lower performances, 
and that any impairment of the former lowers the total achieve- 
ments of the organism to a level similar to the one held by less 
perfect organisms. 

The idea that the higher functions in an organism, or the 
higher organisms in the totality of living beings, are “ nothing 
but ” complex manifestations of the most simple and most ele- 
mentary functions and beings we observe, has to be given up, 
and has been given up already by some of the leading authorities. 
It is, therefore, not necessary any longer to defend and to justify 
at length a conception which holds that the lower functions exist 
for the sake of the higher. The senses are there for the rational 
faculties, and not the latter for the sake of the former. This 
applies to the internal senses and the sensory appetites as it does 
to the external senses and the vegetative or locomotive faculties. 

The hierarchy of faculties, however, has not to be conceived 
as if the single faculties possessed any real independence or 
operated irrespectively of the whole to which they belong. St. 
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Thomas is careful to enjoin that it is not the faculty which 
operates, but the human person operates by means of the facul- 
ties. Since the ultimate aims of man are conceived in his intel- 
lect which presents them to rational will, it is evident that there 
has to be a twofold relation of the sensory and the rational 
faculty. The senses supply the intellect with the material from 
which to develop the universal notions; but there is also a 
directing influence of the intellect on the sensory performances. 

How this directing influence of the intellect comes to reach 
the sensory faculties it not easy to say. The statements of St. 
Thomas in this regard are brief and without further explana- 
tions. There is, we are told, a twofold mode of action in any 
agent; “one according to the agent’s own nature, and another 
according to the nature of the higher agent. The impression, 
namely, of the higher agent remains in the lower and, because 
of this, the lower agent acts not only by way of its own action, 
but also of the action of the higher agent.” ** 

After having commented on the reflexio super phantasma 
which enables the immaterial intellect to get hold, indirectly, of 
the material particular, St. Thomas proceeds: “ There is another 
mode (sc. than the knowing of the particular) according to 
which the movement which starts from the soul towards the 
things begins in the mind (mens, here evidently, as one sees 
from the preceding, synonymous with intellect) and proceeds 
into the sensitive part, insofar as the mind rules over the inferior 
powers and such gets mixed up with the singulars by the media- 
tion by the particular reason which is a certain individual power, 
also called by the name of cogitativa.” ** 


18 Q. d. de Ver., q. 22, a. 13c: ... uno modo secundum quod competit 
suae naturae, alio modo secundum quod competit naturae superioris agentis. 
Impressio enim superioris agentis manet in inferiori, et ew hoc inferius 
agens non solum agit actione propria sed actione superioris agentis. 

188 9. d. de Ver., q. 10, a. 5c: ... alio modo secundum quod motus qui 
est ab anima ad res incipit a mente et procedit in partem sensitivam, prout 
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Much the same idea is expressed, also in de Veritate, dif- 
ferently. The receptive as well as the orective powers of the 
sensitive part determine the operations of the sensible soul; but, 
on the other hand, the sensitive soul “ has some modest participa- 
tion of reason, the lowest part of which it (the sensitive soul) 
touches with its highest.” ** One has to admit that this statement 
is not without difficulties. It is hard to see how the “ highest 
part ” of the sensory faculties, which are essentially material, and 
have, as St. Thomas repeatedly remarks, definite organs in 
which they reside, can “ get in touch” with the immaterial 
faculty. The term of continuatio which St. Thomas occasionally 
uses in this connection does not contribute much to the clarifica- 
tion of the problem. This problem, however, is concerned not 
only with the relation of the vis cogitativa and the intellect, but 
generally with the relations between sensory and rational facul- 
ties. It has to be discussed on a broader basis. But it may be 
mentioned that, according to Aquinas, the link which connects 
the rational and the sensory faculties is just the vis cogitativa. 
Thus, an elucidation of the nature of this power may serve, in 
some way, as a preliminary study, preparing the terrain for a 
more thorough investigation. 

As to the intellect, so is the ratio particularis related also to 
the rational will. It has been remarked before that there has to 
be some intermediary between the particular object, in which 
the general intention of will is to be realized, and the will itself, 
the one being immaterial and the other material. The decision 
on a particular action is described by St. Thomas as a syllogism 
in which the maior is a general proposition and the minor one 


mens regit inferiores vires, et sic singularibus se immiscet mediante ratione 
particulari quae est potentia quaedam individualis quae alio nomine dicitur 
cogitativa. 

*Q. d. de Ver., q. 25, a. 2c: ... tam ex parte apprehensivarum virium 
quam ex parte appetitivarum sensitivae partis aliquid competit sensibili 
animae secundum propriam naturam ; aliquid vero secundum habet aliquam 
modicam participationem rationis, attingens ad ultimum eius in sui supremo. 
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about a particular. The latter is supplied by the ratio particula- 
ris. In animals, it is the aestimative power which moves the 
appetites. “ In the place of the aestimative power man possesses, 
as has been said before (I. q. 78. a 4. c.) the vis cogitativa which 
some call ratio particularis, because it is capable of bringing 
together the individual intentions. It is thus the nature of the 
human sensitive appetite to be moved by this power. It is the 
property of the rato particularis itself to be moved and directed 
according to the meaning of universals; therefore, conclusions 
regarding singulars are drawn in syllogisms from universal 
propositions.” ** Because the conclusions regarding singulars 
are achieved not by the intellect, but by this ratio, the sensory 
appetite obeys more the latter than the intellect proper.” 

In this statement is implied a notion which offers even a 
greater difficulty than the one mentioned before. It is sufficiently 
difficult to see how a sensory faculty can actually get in touch 
with an immaterial one, or how the latter may leave its imprint 
in the former. But here, we have to do with the result of a purely 
intellectual operation, namely the universal proposition, being 
taken over by the vis cogitatwa. The conclusions about singulars 
are performed by the ratio particularis; therefore both the 
maior and the minor have to be present in this faculty. But, 
if it is impossible for the intellect to get hold directly of a 
particular, it is still more impossible for the material faculty 
to include in one operation both the universal proposition 
worked out by the intellect, and the particular which proceeds 
from the activity of the particular reason itself. 


15 Summa Theol., I, q. 81, a. 3c. Loco autem aestimativae virtutis est in 
homine, sicut supra dicitur, vis cogitativa quae dicitur a quibusdam ratio 
particularis eo quod est collativa intentionum individualium. Unde ab ea 
natus est moveri appetitus sensitivus. Ipsa autem ratio particularis nata 
est moveri et dirigi secundum rationem universalium unde in syllogisticis 
er universalibus propositionibus concluduntur conclusiones singulares. 

16 JTbid. . . . deducere universalia principia in conclusiones singulares 
non est opus simplicis intellectus sed rationis; ideo irascibilis et con- 
cupiscibilis magis dicuntur obedire rationi quam intellectui. 
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Not only the particular reason, also the appetitus itself is said 
to participate somehow in the nature of the higher, rational facul- 
ty. There is a perfect symmetry in this. To the intellect cor- 
responds, on the sensory level, the vis cogitativa; to the rational 
will, the appetite, insofar as it is directed towards an appre- 
hended and known particular good.** There is even such an 
expression as voluntas sensualitatis.** 

There is another interpretation which does not simplify the 
problem either, but only locates it, instead in the sensory, in the 
rational faculty. “‘ The intellect or the reason knows in the 
universal the end towards which it ordains the act of the con- 
cupiscible and the irascible appetites, by commanding them. 
This universal knowledge it applies to the singular by means 
of the vis cogitativa.” *® This reads as if the particular propo- 
sition, achieved by or in the vis cogitativa were in some way 
transmitted to the intellect, and as if it were the intellect which 
draws the conclusion regarding the singular. It seems as if St. 
Thomas himself had not felt quite sure which solution to adopt. 
One is not wrong, probably, in assuming that Aquinas had not 
reached a definite and satisfactory answer to the question of the 
relation and the co-operation between the sensory and the intel- 
lectual faculties. It seems also as if the attingere rationem, 
of which he speaks in regard to the vis cogitativa were a some- 
what ambiguous term. In the passages quoted above the state- 
ments on the closeness of the internal sense to the intellect is 
made in regard to the human mind; there these two faculties in 
fact work side by side and influence each other mutually. But 
St. Thomas uses the same expression also in regard to the vis 
aestimativa in animals. And here the factor of closeness or of 


17 In III Sent., d. 17, q. 1, a. 1, sol. 2; d. 26, q. 1, a. 2c. 

18 In II Sent., d. 17, q. 1, a. 2, q. 3e. 

19 Q. d. de Ver., q. 10, a. 5 ad 4um. Intellectus s. ratio cognoscit in uni- 
versali finem ad quem ordinet actum concupiscibilis et actum irascibilis 
imperando eos. Hanc autem cognitionem universalium mediante vi cogi- 
tativa ad singularia applicat. 
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belonging to the same soul can not enter into play. The expres- 
sion that “ the sensitive part apprehends those intentions which 
do not fall under the sense according to its attaining reason ”’ *° 
can refer only to a close similarity of nature. This meaning, 
however, gives no sense when reference is made to the human 
mind, because mere similarity is no explanation of the co- 
operation of the two faculties. 

There are two ways of co-operation possible. The one is 
represented by the imaginations supplying the intellect with 
the phantasm. The other consists in an active cooperation, both 
co-operating faculties tending towards the same end. Of this 
kind of co-operation of intellect and particular reason seems to 
be, since both have to be active for the mind to arrive at a par- 
ticular conclusion. This contradicts somewhat the statement 
that of two powers of the soul, when operating at the same time, 
the one necessarily hinders or even inhibits the other.” That 
this statement is according to fact is beyond any doubt; it is 
also confirmed by many experimental results. Only, it hardly 
can be asserted in complete generality that there is only mutual 
inhibition and not also mutual furthering. The notions, reported 
before, on the cooperation of the intellect and the vis cogitativa 
on one hand, the vis cogitativa and the will on the other imply 
such a mutual furthering. Also of this we have experimental 
evidence; there are furthermore certain common experiences 
one may mention. Everybody knows, e. g. that certain people 
think better when walking around, which means that the activity 
of the locomotor faculty has a favorable influence on the per- 
formances of the intellect. Or one may refer to the fact that 
emotions, under certain conditions, help a man in finding some 
solutions, whereas under other conditions they exercise a defi- 


20 In III Sent., d. 26, q. 1, a. 2c. ... quod apprehendit (animal) illas 
intentiones quae non cadunt sub sensu .. . hoc est sensitivae partis 
secundum quod attingit rationem. 

21 Summa Theol., I-II, q. 77, a. le. 
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nitely inhibiting influence. Sometimes, a man will find a way out 
of a difficult situation under the pressure of necessity, while he 
would not hit on the idea when emotionally undisturbed. And 
sO on. 

It seems necessary to distinguish between operations going on 
in two faculties both aiming at the same goal, and others which, 
because of different intention, hinder the ‘ne the other. In 
regard to the first case, there is the help lent by imagination to 
the intellect not only in abstraction, but also when clarifying 
some abstract notion by means of illustrations. Or the appetites 
putting, as it were, to the disposal of rational will their particu- 
lar energy. 

It is not within the scope of the present article to attempt a 
solution of the difficulties pointed out above. They had to be 
mentioned not to let the opinion arise that the system of St. 
Thomas is fully perfected in every detail, and the task of the 
psychologist trained in Scholastic philosophy consists simply in 
either fitting the findings of experimental research into the 
ready-made framework of Thomistic psychology, or to reject 
these findings as contradicting this system. 

One of the main functions of the vis cogitativa, according to 
St. Thomas, has doubtless to do with the cognition of values 
as realized actually or possibly, in particular things and situa- 
tions, and with the adjustment, so to say, of the will to particular 
ends. As ends of human action and as objects of human ap- 
preciation values are founded on the relation with the individual 
person apprehending these values or purposing this or that action. 
This, however, does not imply that values consist in or are 
founded upon exclusively in such a relation to a human person 
and have no being outside of such a relation. Some more will 
be said on this later. 

If one is right in supposing that St. Thomas himself did not 
consider his system as complete and closed, one may justly ask 
whether the description he gives of the functions of the vis 
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cogitatwa is exhaustive or whether there are not other perform- 
ances which may be attributed to this power. When speaking 
of the vis cegitativa, St. Thomas nearly regularly refers to values 
as the objects. Sometimes, however, he seems to imply that the 
functions of this power are not limited to only these objects. 
E. g. he declares that the “act of the vis cogitativa consists in 
combination and division,” * without giving any specification, 
just in one of the fundamental passages. The same sweeping 
statement is to be found in the Commentary on Eth. VI.** and 
in the one on Met. I.** Less clear is another passage: “ The 
disposition of the wise in regard to singulars is achieved by the 
mind (intellect) only by the intermediary of the vis cogitativa 
to which devolves the cognition of the singular intentions.” ** 
It is probable that the term intentio means simply object; but 
it might also refer to ends of the orective powers. 

These passages encourage a wider interpretation of the func- 
tions attributed to the vis cogitativa. This is also the opinion of 
C. Fabro* and of G. P. Klubertanz.”” The latter speaks of the 
discursive operation in the vis cogitativa and evidently has in 
mind more than the mere awareness of usefulness or danger and 
the formation of a particular judgment in regard to action. 
This interpretation is not new; it is defended also by Joannes a 
St. Thoma.”* Fabro declares that in the process of perception 

22 Summa Theol., I, q. 78, a. 4. Actus cogitativae qui est conferre et 
componere et dividere. 

23 In VI Eth., 1.1. Alio modo possunt accipi contingentia secundum quod 
sunt in particulari et sic variabilia sunt nec cadit super ea intellectus nisi 
mediante potentiis sensitivis. Unde inter partes animae sensitivae ponitur 
una poteniia quae dicitur ratio particularis. 

24In I Met., 1. 1. Experimentum enim est ex collatione plurium singu- 
larium in memoria receptorum. Huiusmodi collatio est homini propria et 
pertinet ad vim cogitativam. 

289. d. de Ver., q. 10, a. 5 ad 2um. 

2°C¢, Fabro, “Knowledge and Perception in Aristotelic-Thomistic Psy- 
chology,” The New Scholasticism, 1938, XII, 337. 

27 Loc. cit. 


28 Joannes a St. Thoma, Cursus philosophicus, ed. Reiser, Taurin., 1937, 
III, 242, b. 32. (Phil. nat., IV, q. 8, a. 1.) (Aestimativa) in homine dicitur 
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“the cogitativa has the principal part, and is ultimately rooted 
in the intellect and not in the memory.” This statement is not 
without some difficulty. How can a sensory faculty be “ rooted ” 
in the intellect? Every faculty, of course, radicaliter oritur ex 
anima; but this does not amount to the same. Insofar their re- 
lation to the soul is concerned, all faculties are rooted therein, as 
accidentia propria. It is also generally assumed that the sensory 
faculties, especially the external senses, are rooted in the sensus 
communis, insofar it is this sense to which the process of sensory 
cognition devolves, the external senses only supplying, as it were, 
a still unformed material. (One is always reminded, when 
dealing with these questions, of Kant’s notion of a “ chaos of 
sensations ” which is given significance only by the a-priori 
forms of Anschauung. This connection, conscious or not, of 
Kant’s transcendental aesthetics with Aristotelean-Thomistic 
psychology explains somewhat why and how this epistemology 
could develop into a psychologistic interpretation with J. Fries, 
with H. v. Helmholtz, in recent times with Sir Arthur Edding- 
ton.) It is not as easy to imagine a sensory function being 
rooted in a rational faculty. 

One might be tempted to think that the relation between the 
soul and the body is somehow repeated or mirrored also in the 
relations obtaining between the single faculties. The being 
propter intellectum et non e converso of the senses seems to 
correspond to the soul’s being the final cause in the body. It may 
be permissible to say that the intellect is the final cause of the 
senses, or that the intellectual operations are the final cause of 
the performances of the sensory faculties. But this does not as 
yet allow to speak of the latter being rooted in the former. 


cogitativa quia cum aliqua collatione et discursu cogitat et format in- 
tentiones, eo quod intentiones ex coniunctione ad intellectum modum quem- 
dam discursivum participant. This author credits the vis cogitativa with 
the capacity of apprehending other relations besides those of usefulness, 
ete., since he mentions among its objects also the relation of kinship, ibid., 
a. 4 (p. 265, b. 21.) 
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Whenever one has to deal with a hierarchical structure, great 
care is needed in analyzing the mutual relations between the 
strata of this hierarchy. The lower are generally a condition for 
the existence of the higher (within the created world) ; the latter 
are thus founded on the former, and depend also for their 
functioning and existence on them. The lower become sub- 
servient to the higher, since they have to supply to them a basis 
of existence and a substratum whereupon to exercise their power. 
The higher dominate the lower strata by subjecting them to 
themselves and making them, as it were, work in a manner 
suitable for the higher performances. These relations are often 
overlooked and confused, especially in modern psychology, be- 
cause of the prevailing of some evolutionary idea which empha- 
sizes exclusively the “‘ development” of the higher “out” of 
the lower. Any evolutionary conception, of course, ends with 
abolishing the true notion of hierarchy, because this notion is 
incompatible with the other of continuity and gradual trans- 
formation underlying the evolutionary conception. The notion 
of “root ” has to be interpreted according to similar viewpoints. 
It is not possible to use this notion without indicating in what 
particular sense one uses it. 

Terms like being rooted, continuation, participation and 
others, veil more the difficulties than they contribute towards 
their solution. The problem, probably, can not be solved on the 
terrain of psychology alone. If we are to maintain the prin- 
ciple of distinguishing the faculties by their operations and their 
objects, we shall have to start further investigations from two 
sides: psychology has to find out more on and to give more 
detailed descriptions of the performances of the mind; ontology 
will have to investigate the nature of such objects as relation, 
situation, value. Only by a cooperation of the two sciences, 
any progress can be achieved. 

That we are very much in need of a clearer knowledge of the 
objects mentioned just before, becomes clear when one considers 
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another difficulty related to the problem of the vis cogitativa. 
It seems that this side of the problem has not aroused much 
attention in more recent times, but it was seen perfectly by older 
writers, for instance by Joannes a St. Thoma.*”® By what 
sensible data is the vis cogitativa made cognizant of the species 
insensatae ? What data allow this power to become aware, e. g. of 
the relation of usefulness, or of any other relation ? 

Many things, very different in nature and aspect, are useful 
or dangerous; many things are, in one sense or the other, goods. 
Even if one admits that “ being good ” is equivalent to “ being 
good for me,” the question still remains, on what sense-data this 
awareness rests. If values have no objective existence, are not 
even, as some have called them, “ tertiary qualities,” how does 
any act of appreciation arise at all? There is no help in referring 
to the phantasms as the way by which the res extra reaches the 
vis cogitativa. Any sense, it would seem, needs some kind of 
species impressa to be actualized. But if there is nothing objective 
in the object by which the sense may be impressed, no knowledge 
can ever arise. This problem becomes particularly hard to solve, 
when the object is supposed to be a relation obtaining between 
a res extra and the subject himself, as in the case of “ dangerous 
for me.” Joannes a St. Thoma was aware of these difficulties to 
which in fact he devotes a lengthy discussion. The intentiones 
insensatae, he says, being of a higher order require higher species 
or, at least, that the species be presented in a higher mode. 
There has to be some power or some agent generating these 
species more perfect than their origin out of the sensa; but it 
is impossible that the less perfect gives birth to the more perfect. 
The author, therefore concludes that these species are gained 
from the sensa themselves, since the latter “‘ somehow contain ” 
the former. 

But this is not much of a solution; it is rather begging the 


2° Joannes a St. Thoma, Cursus Philosophicus, ed. Reiser, Taurin., 1937, 
III, p. 265b. ff. (Phil. Nat., IV, q. 8, a. 4.) 
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question. Unless “ being contained,” is given a more definite 
explanation, we can not have any idea how the imperfect gene- 
rates the perfect, or how the mind is made aware of these 
intentiones insensatae. Joannes a St. Thoma apparently con- 
siders some process analogous to the abstraction of the universal 
nature from the phantasm. But, then, the universal nature is 
really present in the individual; it is not formed out of the less 
perfect, it is only disengaged from it. If this analogy is supposed 
to hold, one has to conclude that also what corresponds to the 
species insensatae is not only tamquam contained in the objects 
and therefore not only tamquam presented to the vis cogitativa, 
but realiter present together with the other apprehendable 
characteristics and realiter distinct from them. That is, one 
arrives, with a certain inevitability, at an objectivistic conception 
of values. 

It is quite true that there is a capacity of creation, modo 
combinationts et divisionis, also in the sensory faculties, espe- 
cially in the sensus communis and in imagination. But this 
capacity can never explain the arising of something qualitatively 
new. Values are, by their nature, different from other inten- 
tional objects. To call them “ subjective ” or the result of an 
“ objectivation ” of “merely subjective” phenomena, to make 
them dependent of emotions or interests, etc. is no explanation 
at all. Such assertions are, in truth, only restatements of the 
original questions in a more veiled manner and in a less 
intelligible, though apparently more “ scientific,” language. 


II 


The actual state of the question shows that its ontological 
aspect has not as yet been clarified sufficiently to allow for any 
conclusive answer. One may ask whether there are not certain 
facts available which may prove helpful. Facts as such, of 
course, do not answer questions in ontology or speculation. But 
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they may point a way towards a solution, provided they be true 
facts. This restriction, though obvious, is not always suff- 
ciently considered. Philosophers easily take for facts what the 
authors in the various fields of empirical research declare to be 
such. The naked findings of the empiricist are not what he 
presents to us as a fact. He necessarily clads the findings into 
the language of his general conception. The “ facts” are find- 
ings stated in a definite terminology. It is a finding, or an 
observation, that a stone deprived of support will fall to earth. 
It is a theory which states this observation by saying that the 
stone is “attracted” by the earth, or else that it seeks its 
natural place. It is an observation that animals behave under 
certain conditions regularly in a certain manner and that their 
behavior brings about certain effects; but it is a theory to assert 
that in animals “ exist” instincts. An instinct is never ob- 
served; it is a notion introduced for the sake of having a 
common denominator for certain types of animal behavior. 

But the empiricist as well as the philosopher who uses the 
former’s statements are liable to overlook, the one by habit, the 
other by a sometimes not fully justified trust, the rdle played 
by the theoretical element in apparently purely descriptive state- 
ments. This is true also in regard to the problems with which 
these pages are occupied. 

Referring to certain experiments on value-apprehension by 
W. Gruehn—of which more will be said presently—the learned 
author of one of the best known textbooks writes: “‘ If Gruehn 
assumes the existence of an elementary form of consciousness 
apart from feeling and volition, it seems that this rests on an 
unduly narrow notion of feeling, which notion includes only 
sensual pleasantness and unpleasantness. But the phenomenon 
fits quite well into the series of higher feelings.” *° This state- 


%° J. Froebes, Lehrbuch der experimentellen Psychologie, 3d ed., Freiburg 
i. B., 1929, Vol. II, p. 284. 
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ment evidently supposes that there can be no “ elementary ” form 
of consciousness besides those recognized by the author and 
many other psychologists. There is, however, no necessity at 
all to restrict the number of the elementary states. But a short 
time ago, the psychologists were compelled to acknowledge the 
existence of a peculiar state of consciousness they had over- 
looked until then and which to acknowledge they were indeed 
rather unwilling. But “thoughts” proved to be phenomena 
sut generis, not reducible to images and their combinations. It 
may be the same in case of value-apprehension. 

It is not without a definite importance to the philosophy of 
the human mind whether values are apprehended by an opera- 
tion sui generis or not. The faculties are, as has been pointed 
out before, distinguished by their operations and their objects. 
If we have sufficient reasons for assuming an operation distinct 
from those referring to other objects, we may—perhaps not 
conclude but—suspect that these objects too form a class of 
their own. 

The experimental study of value-apprehension has been ne- 
glected more than the importance of the problem justifies. Few 
reliable studies exist which envision this problem. The rea- 
sons for this development can not be detailed here; they have 
little to do with the stand of experimental methods and the 
development of psychology, and much with philosophical preju- 
dices alive in the minds of the most “ unphilosophical ” students 
of mental phenomena. The more unphilosophical a mind is, the 
greater in number and influence are this mind’s philosophical 
prejudices. No science can be more sure than the metaphysics 
is which it unconsciously and tacitly implies, as Prof. A. N. 
Whitehead justly remarked. 

Among the few experimental studies on the psychology of 
value-apprehension the work of W. Gruehn deserves to be 
named in first place. It is looked at askance, of course, by 
those who believe only in figures. There are neither correlation- 
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tables nor tracings of curbs in Gruehn’s book. It is, in spite of 
these “‘ defects,” a piece of serious and of effective research.** 

The following brief description on how the mind becomes 
aware of values and proceeds to appreciate them, to assuming a 
definite attitude in regard of them, is based mostly on Gruehn’s 
researches, partly however on observations made and ideas 
developed by the present writer. 

Gruehn is a pupil of Girgensohn’s whose great work on The 
Psychology of Religious Experience he re-edited. He is a 
Protestant theologian, well versed in experimental psychology. 
The method adopted by him is the one called “ experimental 
self-observation,” developed first by O. Kuelpe and his school. 
His observers were mostly students of theology. Their state- 
ments proved to be valuable, because of their personal interest 
in the problem, and because of the previous training to which 
they had been subjected. The descriptions of the evaluating 
process as given by the various observers show a remarkable 
uniformity in the main features. 

Two of them deserve particular attention. It became evident 
that an evaluation, i. e. an awareness of value and of its rank, 
may exist without a corresponding feeling-state or even to- 
gether with one opposite to the kind of value. It is, of course, 
true that the awareness of a positive value is generally accom- 
panied by a feeling of pleasure. But it is not true that such an 
awareness depends on a pleasant feeling as a necessary condi- 
tion. This fact can be ascertained also by common observation, 
under average, non-experimental conditions. But, so far as 
attention has been paid to this fact, it has been listed among 
the many “ self-deceptions,” a name commonly given to all 
mental facts not fitting into some preconceived theory. It is 
not difficult at all to bring together many observations which 
show that emotions—or feelings—appear as responses to the 


81 W. Gruehn, Das Werterlebnis, Leipzig, 1924. 
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awareness of values, but that the latter state may be present and 
its object recognized without the intervention of any feeling. 
The manyfold theories which conceive of values as “ merely 
subjective ” and which refer to the emotions, doubtless subjec- 
tive states, as the basis of our value-awareness rest on unsufii- 
cient observations, or rather on an arbitrary neglect of certain 
facts, deemed to be unimportant, illusionary, or what not. 

The second important feature of evaluation discovered by 
Gruehn is what he calls the “ act of appropriation” (respec- 
tively of rejection). A value may be recognized as such and 
even be given its place within some scale of values, and never- 
theless “‘ leave one cold.” Unless this value becomes, as it were, 
incorporated in the person’s moral or aesthetic attitudes, it re- 
mains outside, merely existent, without any reference to the 
self. There is in processes of evaluation a definite step by which 
the purely observational attitude changes into one correspond- 
ing the tua res agitur. This also is the moment in which an 
emotional response sets in. True, the emotional response often 
appears as co-instantaneous with the awareness of the object. 
But this results from the fact that many evaluations have be- 
come habitual and also that there are certain values—perhaps 
this is more frequently the case with disvalues—which are 
common to all men. 

This act of appropriation is held by Gruehn to be a mental 
phenomenon of a peculiar nature, not reducible to others, ex- 
perienced as clearly distinct from feelings—even higher ones— 
and constituting the very essence of true evaluation. In spite 
of Froebes’ criticism, the existence and the peculiarity of this 
phenomenon seems to be sure. We then have to consider this 
act of appropriation as an “ elementary ” phenomenon. If it is 
such one, it demands a special mental activity, and underlying 
this activity, a special faculty. 

There are, of course, numerous studies which emphasize the 
réle of emotions in the process of value-awareness. Since it is 
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not the intention of the present writer to give a complete report 
on the literature, these studies need not be considered. But it 
is worthy of notice that Gruehn is, by far, not the only author 
who speaks of a non-emotional awareness of values. Among 
the philosophers who deal with the question mention has to be 
made of D. v. Hildebrand who rejects the idea of emotions 
being the basis of our evaluations and of our knowledge of 
values.** O. Stapledon holds a similar view.** Recently E. 
Eller has stressed the point that value-awareness is of the nature 
of cognition and not of feeling. To this author, the fact of 
temptation is a conclusive demonstration of the objectivity of 
values. “If man would procreate out of himself the world of 
values, he never would permit such a painful to and fro to 
arise as it is conditioned by temptation.** 

G. E. Moore has pointed out a fact, indeed of common obser- 
vation, but usually neglected by the empirical psychologists. 
He says: “ Not only is the pleasantness of a state not in pro- 
portion to its intrinsic worth; it may even add positively to its 
vileness.” *° But it is hardly possible to have two contradicting 
feelings coéxist in one’s mind. If value depended on feeling, 
the situation alluded to by Moore hardly even would arise. It 
is also quite true that “ it will always remain pertinent to ask, 
whether the feeling itself is good.” ** And if this is the case, 
the emotional theory of values would necessitate a second feel- 
ing by which the value of the first, allegedly determining the 
value awareness, becomes known to the mind. Thus an infinite 
regress would result. 

B. M. Laing too refers to the fact that it is the value as appre- 


82—D. v. Hildebrand, “Die Idee der sittlichen Handlung,” Jahrb. f. 
Phaemomenol., 1930, IIT. 

30. Stapledon, “The Bearing of Ethics on Psychology,” Journ. Phil., 
1927, II, 373. 

%4E. Eller, “ Die Versuchung in wertphilosophischer Sicht,” Stimm. d. 
Zeit, 1939, CXXXVII, 26. 
85 G. E. Moore, Principia Ethica, Cambridge, 1922, p. 214. 
8¢ Tbid., p. 41. 


cognisized is pointed out by J. Laird, who also 


sible that the same fact may be apprehended in 


by a feeling of unpleasantness, and the value by 
feeling, such a situation could not exist at all. 


“resembling to the purely intellectual concep 


awareness devoid of emotional elements, declares 


is not cognition ‘ 


intellectual matter.” ** The author does, however, 


faculty. 


enjoyed for its own sake and not only because of 
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: 37 B. M. Laing, “On Value,” Philos., 1935, X, 44. 
8. R. Ward, Philosophy of Value, New York, 1930, 
Cath. Univ. Diss., Washington, D. C., 1939.) 


Jour. Phil., 1988, XXXV, 5. 
42 Summa Theol., II-II, q. 7, a. le. 
** Summa Theol., I-II, q. 94, a. 2c. 
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hended which arouses desire, and not desire on which value is 
founded.*” The disagreement between emotion and the known 
worth of a thing or action is emphasized also by L. R. Ward.** 
Most clearly the dependance of emotions on values previously 


refers to the 


incompatibility of contradictory emotions while it is quite pos- 


its different 


aspects both as a value and a disvalue. “ Sympathetic pain... 
} may be a disvalue qua pain, and a value qua sympathetic. 
If, however the disvalue of pain were transmitted to the mind 


30 


a pleasurable 


The psychologist Th. Ribot states that in value-awareness 
there is, besides an emotional factor one which he describes as 
Clarke, though doubting whether there is any example of value- 


that in such 


phenomena enters a non-intellectual apprehension of value which 
‘in the ordinary sense . . . for it is not an 


not draw the 


obvious conclusion that the facts she refers to necessitate the 
assumption of a non-intellectual and nevertheless cognitive 


No words, perhaps, summarize the state of things better than 
a remark of St. Thomas does, when he writes that a thing is 


the effect on 


The good is, he says elsewhere,** that which first falls 


p. 135. (Also 


3° J. Laird, The Idea of Value, Cambridge, 1929, p. 351. 
4° Th. Ribot, La logique des sentiments, 3d ed., Paris, 1920, p. 36. 
41M. E. Clarke, “Cognition and Affection in the Experience of Value,” 
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into the apprehension of the practical reason. This reason, even 
it it is taken to be an aspect of the intellect, can not operate 
unless it be referred to the particular thing or action. The 
apprehension of the particular bonwm has to be entrusted to a 
faculty capable of getting in touch with the particular. 

It is characteristic of the dominating spirit in recent psy- 
chology that the items value, evaluation, and such like are absent 
from practically all treatises. Correlated to this blindness for 
certain facts regarding values is the unwillingness of modern 
psychologists to acknowledge the existence of will as a particular 
mental phenomenon. But no one can deny that decision, pur- 
pose, volition exist as well defined experiences everyone has of 
his one mind. If psychology pretends that there is no will, it 
has to explain how and why this general belief arose. Little is 
done by referring to the influence of names and declaring that 
the “ substantivation ” makes man’s belief in the existence as a 
“thing” of anything which has a name. Little is done with 
this, because then the question has to be asked why some nothing 
has come to be considered as a thing. All these so-called 
explanations amount only to shifting the question to another 
level, and never are any kind of answer. 

It is the same with values. Declaring them to be “ merely 
subjective ” and attributed to reality only by some error of the 
mind or by some habit of the mind, has no explanatory worth. 
Values are experienced; they are sides of reality not less than 
any other qualities are. If all qualities are said to be “ subjec- 
tive,” nothing is gained, because the question remains the same 
within subjectivity. 

Now, if there is a mental operation sui generis by which we 
become aware of values, then the presumption becomes more 
plausible that there are particular objects corresponding to this 
operation and a particular faculty underlying them. 


Gruehn, when reporting on his experimental studies, was not 
interested in such problems, nor did he think in terms of 
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Thomistie psychology. The existence or non-existence of some 
faculty was nothing he might have considered. Nor did he, 
probably, know of the notion of the vis cogitativa. But his 
statements seem to be in perfect accordance with what one might 
expect on the basis of this notion. 

The findings of the psychologist, therefore, are rather sug- 
gestive. If it is true that the task of the vis cogitatiwa, accord- 
ing to St. Thomas, or at least to his principles, is not limited to 
the apprehension of the useful or the dangerous and of eventu- 
ally some few other relations between on objective datum and 
the person, but extends to the awareness of any particular value, 
realized or capable of realization in a particular object, or situa- 
tion, then it well seems that the discovery of this act of appro- 
priation may be considered a proof for the operation of this 
internal sense. 

Many questions, of greater or lesser importance, are closely 
related to these things. It has been pointed out already that 
there are some problems awaiting clarification. Much work has 
to be done until the philosophical and the empirical approach to 
the problems of the mind will be brought together and be made 
to co-operate effectively. But it seems not without some impor- 
tance that one be made aware of a certain parallelism between 
the questions arising in both fields. The situations in present 
philosophy and in present psychology point in the same direc- 
tion. The gap between these two endeavors of man for under- 
standing reality and himself apparently may become less wide. 
Some kind of bridge may be thrown over. Mutual understanding 
is the necessary condition for co-operation. But no co-operation 
can ever be brought about so long as the philosopher ignores the 
doings of the psychologist, and the latter thinks unimportant 
what the former says. 


Rupour 
The Catholic University of America. 
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NOTE ON PREDICATION * 


HE TRUTH of the judgment * is the known conformity of 
whatever is known, say man, with the way it is known, 

say as being a man.” An ambiguity must be removed here. 
“The way a thing is known” might refer either to 1) the way 
of knowing a thing or 2) to the way a known thing is. It is 
the second of these two senses which is meant in the proposition: 


*This paper was written in order to clarify my sketchy criticism (in 
Thought, Dec. 1940; XV, 59, pp. 710-12) of Mr. Mortimer J. Adler’s 
Problems for Thomists (Sheed and Ward, 1940). I criticised Mr. Adler’s 
book as violating some fundamental principles concerning the ens naturae 
and ens rationis within the analogy of being; that is, I wished to maintain 
that it was essential to any solution of the problem of species to hold that 
generic natures are common. To this criticism Mr. Adler replied in 
Thought, March, 1941; XVI, 60, pp. 200-4. The present article was written 
in the light of that reply and our correspondence. Mr. Adler now offers a 
Solution of the Problem of Species (The Thomist, Vol. III, No. 2, April, 
1941) in which he makes it clear (op. cit., p. 284 and ibid., fn. 9) that my 
criticism told, not against him or the “ First Theory” as emended in his 
Solution, but against the “ First Theory” as unemended in his Problems 
for Thomists. I agree. The happy result of all this is that nobody but a 
historian need now read Problems for Thomists or this present article. 
Both philosophers and historians must read Mr. Adler’s Solution. I 
imagine there is nothing in this note on predication with which Mr. Adler 
would now disagree. Certainly there is nothing in his Solution to which 
I could take exception, except perhaps his apparent persuasion that 
“Scholastic” philosophers were largely unaware of the distinction, and 
the reason for it, between philosophic and scientific species. But that is a 
question of fact. As far as I can see, Mr. Adler has solved the problem of 
species, and a very clean job he made of it. Throughout all this, and now, 
I merely wished to hold to a point which seemed essential to a solution: 
generic natures are common. 

1 Truth has two other senses: 1) the sense in which being is called true— 
verum est id quod est; vd. St. Augustine, Solilog., I, 2, c. V, P. L., 32, Col. 
889; 2) it means also the accord between knowledge and things. The 
“truth” in the text is accord number two, as known. Vd. De Veritate, 
q. 1, a. 1 et 2. 

2 St. Thomas Aquinas, De Veritate, q. 1, a. 9c: in intellectu (veritas) 
est sicut cognita per intellectum .. . cognoscitur autem ab intellectu 
secundum quod intellectus reflectitur supra actum suum non solum secundum 
quod cognoscit actum suum sed secundum quod cognoscit proportionem eius 
ad rem. 
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truth is a known conformity of whatever is known with the way 
it is known. To bring out this second sense more clearly, let us 
assume that someone asserts: he is wrong who understands a 
thing otherwise than as it is. True, the understanding of a 
thing as being otherwise than as the thing is, that is a false 
understanding. For example, if one understands a horse as 
being a man, or vice versa, his understanding is false. Here 
one’s understanding of a thing is “ otherwise” than is the 
thing. But if “ otherwise” means simply that the understand- 
ing of man is “ otherwise” than is the being a man, that is not 
a false understanding. Man, known as being man, is not known 
“ otherwise ” than as man is.° 

Clearly, such true knowledge is had only in the judgment. 
By ideas there is no knowledge that what-is-known is known to 
be as it is known, viz., as being or not-being.* 

Let us pursue and remove the same ambiguity elsewhere. 
Assume the following true judgment: man is an animal. As we 
saw, the truth of this judgment lies in man’s being known to be 
as he is known, viz., as an animal. Here also the way of know- 
ing man and animal is “ otherwise ” than is the way in which 
both man and animal are: man and animal are universals; a 
man and an animal, or the man who is an animal, are singulars. 


‘ 


Moreover, the way of understanding animal is “ otherwise ” 


than the way of understanding man: animal is a genus, man is 
a species. Universals related as genus and species (man and 
animal) cannot possibly be identified one with the other. Nor 
are they, else genus would be known as species, and, since a true 


* St. Thomas Aquinas, Summa Theologica, I, 85, a. 1, ad 1. 

4 De Veritate, I, a. 9; 1, a. 3 c; Summa Theologica, I, 16, a. 2. In I Lib. 
Sent. D. 19, q. 5, a. 1, Solutio: cum autem in re sit quidditas eius et suum 
esse, veritas fundatur in esse rei magis quam in quidditate, sicut et nomen 
entis ab esse imponitur; et in ipsa operatione intellectus accipientis esse 
rei sicut est per quamdam similationem ad ipsum, completur relatio ad- 
aequationis, in qua consistit ratio veritatis. Unde dico quod ipsum esse rei 
est causa veritatis, secundum quod est in cognitione intellectus. 
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judgment demands that things be known to be as they are 
known, genus would be species—which amounts to saying that 
there are no animals but men. In fact, to push the silly busi- 
ness to its limit, we might then well entertain the deep suspicion 
-—if and since the way of knowing man (sense one, modo unt- 
versali) is the same as the way of knowing anything else—that 
there is nothing but men; and perhaps, since universals are not 
singulars, that there are not even men. Let us then deny that 
the understandings of man and of animal, which are different 
on two counts from being man and/or animal, remove the truth 
of the judgment. To take the second meaning of “the way of 
knowing ”—the way of knowing man as he is, namely, as being 
an animal, is not an understanding of man otherwise than as he 
is. Consequently, even though each understanding (of man, 
of animal) be otherwise than is the other, and even though both 
understandings be universal, the judgment, assumed to be true, 
is true because man is known to be as he is known: man is an 
animal. A last reeling description of the truth, still erect, in- 
volved here: it is the known identity of man with what man is 
known to be, to wit, an animal. 

In sum, the unity of predicates is not in things; it is in the 
mind.® George is an animal, let us say; John is also an animal 
Both are known as being animals. The unity of their predicates 
lies in the fact that both are known to be the same in respect 
to their being animal. But this unity is only in the mind: 
neither George nor John is the animal which the other is. Then 
one of them is not an animal! Not at all. Both are animals 
precisely because, even though the way they are known (sense 
one) is not as they are, nevertheless the way they are known to 
be (sense two), is as they are. The condition under which and 
without which they would not be known as they are, the condi- 
tion namely of the universality and relation of animal to man, 


5 Summa Theologica, I, 39, a. 4, ad 3. Of course there is unity in things, 
but their unity is not the unity of the predicates about them. 
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is not a condition of their being; it is simply a condition of 
their being known as they are. The universality and predica- 
bility of animal are not predicated of George and John. Animal 
is predicated. 

Moreover, not only is George an animal, not only is George 
all his other predicates,—Sit venia verbo—Georgly, just as 
John is, Johnly ; but it is also true that a dog is all his predicates 
doggily, and a lion lionly, a man rationally, an animal irra- 
tionally. Whence, a third occasion for ambiguity. If univocal 
predicates are univocal, how can their subjects be truly described 
by those predicates, since in fact the subjects are these predicates 
each in its own way? On the other hand, since each subject is 
its predicates in its own way, how can any predicate be uni- 
vocal? Either predicates are not univocal if their subjects are 
not univocal, or, if the predicates are analogous, then their 
subjects cannot be truly described by univocal predicates. Ana- 
logism in predication, which pretends to be univocal, or objective 
inexactitude of predication which pretends to be specific, that is 
the dilemma. 

Once more let us remove the same ambiguity, this time 
shortly. The way of knowing things (sense one), whether that 
way be under the sign of analoguous or univocal unity, simply 
cannot sublate the way of knowing things (sense two) as they 
are. To know things under the sign of analogous or univocal 
unity must simply be a condition of knowing things as they are. 

This point established, it is legitimate to inquire how this 
can be so, but not before. To inquire how there can be truth in 
predication before the assurance that there is truth in predica- 
tion and before the assurance about what truth is, is to get the 
situation back end to. 

Now that the question is properly located we must clearly 
understand the situation. 

There are things and we know them. In themselves, and in our 
thought of them, things are analogous in being. In what they 
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are, their essences, things themselves are analogous; our thought 
of them is analogous or univocal. As individuals, things are 
analogous; our thought of them as individuals is analogous. 
The raison d’étre of this situation must, if predication be true, 
lie somewhere in being. The things known must cause the way 
of knowing them to be as they are. The question is, what must 
be the status in being of things which causes the analogous 
and/or univocal unity of our true thought about them ? 

First, let us examine the proximate status of things as causes 
of the univocal unity of our thought about them. 

There are three units and as many unities. 1) There is the 
unity of the being thought of: this is individual unity; the unit 
is the individual: George, with his ears laid back and eating 
corn off the cob. 2) There is the unity of the thought of a 
thing: this is formal unity, a denial of division in formal prin- 
ciples: the unit is a nature, e.g., animal. This unit can be 
either singular or universal; it is neither singular nor universal, 
and it is neither, not because it can’t be either, for it can, but 
because it is abstracted. Animal as animal has neither singu- 
larity nor universality— nor, as animal, does it not have 


singularity or universality. Animal as abstracted is universal 


only in the sense that it is neither one nor many. As abstracted, 
animal cannot be multiplied (any more than a stone can see), 
but the reason for this inability of animal as abstracted to be 
multiplied is not because animal is animal (any more than the 
reason why a stone can’t see is because it is a substance: for, 
substance can see, and animal can be multiplied). The reason 
why animal as abstracted cannot be multiplied is because it is in 
a state (just as substance in a stone is in a state where it cannot 
see) wherein it does not suffer multiplication. The unit, animal, 
is universal only propter statum, not propter quidditatem. So 
far forth as quiddity is concerned, animal has no status either of 
singularity or universality. Its universality or singularity is 
not consequent upon its quiddity, nor upon its quiddity’s being 
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known as universal or singular, because quiddity as known is 
neither singular nor universal. The definition of animal—and 
definition expresses quiddity — neither includes nor excludes 
singularity or universality. 3) There is the unity of the thought 
about the thought of a thing. This is universal unity: the unit 
is a nature, animal (unit two) thought of as universal. Here 
the universality of the nature is consequent upon nature’s being 
known as universal. The universality of animal derives from 
its known state of abstraction.® 

The unity plus the unit is, in each case, different; the unit 
minus its several different unities is in each case the same. The 
animal which is George (unit one) is the animal understood to 
be animal (unit two), because the animal as it is understood 
(unit three) is able to be George, and John, ete. Unity one, of 
the individual, is not the unity of what the individual is known 
to be (unity two, of animal), nor is it the unity of the universal. 
But the unit in each case is the same. Animal shuttles from 
being George (one) to being what George is (two), to being 
what is known as able to be George (unit three). Coming up, 
there is George, what he is, what is known as able to be George; 
coming down, there is the predicability of what is known as able 
to be George (a predicability consequent upon animal’s being 
known as universal): this predicability is based upon animal’s 
ability—propter statum, non propter quidditatem—to be singu- 
lar or universal ; propter quidditatem, animal is neither singular 
nor universal—that is why it can be either. Lastly there is 
George who is an animal. 

The proximate situation, the immediate reason for the uni- 
vocity of some predicates seems, then, to be the following: the 
formal unity of the formal unit (animal) is neither a singular 


*St. Thomas Aquinas, De Ente et Hssentia, c. 4. In Clare Riedl’s edition 
On Being and Essence, St. Michael’s College, Toronto, 1934, vd. c. 3. The 
John of St. Thomases can be reassured: vd. his Cursus Philosophicus, 
Logica, II, P. Q. III, a. I, ed. Reiser, 313a sqq. 
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unit or its unity, nor a universal unity or its unit; nor is animal 
such that it cannot be these units and their unity. The formal 
unit can be true of the individual unit if the formal unit can be 
known as able to be this, that, and the other individual. Such is 
the case. Animal is known, in state three, as able to be this, that, 
and the other animal; and it is known as able to be this, that, 
and the other, because in state two it is and is known as what 
this, that, and the other is, whether it be singular or universal. 
Whence, we have univocal predicates. 

The proximate situation regarding the unity of analogous 
predicates is different. Both univocal and analogous predicates 
are true of their subjects, but univocal predicates have the same 
meaning in each predication; analogous predicates do not have 
the same meaning in each predication, nor is their meaning 
quite different. The reason is this: the analogous unit (being) 
never attains the status of a formal unit or its unity. By con- 
trast: animal is not man, nor his whiskers, nor his whiskers’ 
color. But being is all that and all else besides. Why then does 
not being mean all this? It does, it actually does. But the 
meaning of being is not explicated ; nevertheless, where being is 
deployed into its various predicaments and categories, each 
predicament and each category is respectively a different 
knowledge of, and a different kind of, being. If the predica- 
ments and categories were not such, they would be gutted of 
that which makes them different knowledges and different 
things. The analogous unit is not a quidditative unit nor a 
quidditative unity. What, then? It is being. 

And here we can envisage the ultimate reason for analogous 
and univocal predicates. Being is not a chunk of something: 
nor is it common to beings, as animal is common to animals. 
From the start, being is different.’ Lock, stock, and barrel, 


*In. Met., 8, 1, 5, Cathala, 1763: .. . ens non expectat aliquid additum, 
ut fiat hoc, i.e., substantia vel quantum vel quale, sed statim a principio 
est substantia vel quantitas vel qualitas. ... 
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being never is and never means twice over the same. If this 
be so, its start must be caused, else there is no start, and start 
there must be if beings are different. The “same” in being 
never starts: Ego Dominus et non est alius. The point of 
incidence of the cause of beings upon them must be a summons 
to existence; beings can not be summoned to be what they are. 
An angel is not a fish, nor are $100 $101, even though neither 
exists. Thus, what-things-are moves over, in virtue of a cause, 
from its status of what-can-be to the status of what-is. Because 
it has thus been moved over, what-can-be necessarily so affects 
its coefficient of existence that its existence is delimited to the 
area of what-can-be. Assume now that things so caused are 
themselves the cause of our knowledge of them. The two coeffi- 
cients of their being (what-can-be and its being) must have, 
upon the subject of knowledge, a causal impact which is unified. 
For, if the impact were not that of the two united coefficients, 
either we should not know what things are, or we should not 
know that they are. On the other hand, if, though unified in 
their causal impact, the two coefficients were not distinct one 
from the other, we should confound the knowledge of essence 
with the knowledge of existence. The fact is, we know to a 
certain extent what the things are which, we know, are; and we 
do not confound essence with existence. Each being, then, is an 
analogue; the knowledge of each analogous unit, a knowledge 
caused by that unit, is thus analogous knowledge of what is 
analogous. Hence our analogous predicates. 

Sometimes the causal impact of things upon knowledge effects 
an understanding of them as being essentially identical but 
repeated units: George and John are repeated units of animal. 
This must be so, upon the assumption that the units are truly 
animal, because the being-animal is itself affected by a coefficient 
enabling animal to be multiplied. What alone can cause the- 
being-animal to shoulder its way into existence as numerically 
one of a possible series, yet the same as any unit of the series, 
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is being animal? An undifferentiating element; else the units 
would be different in what-they-are, and they are not so differ- 
ent; and that undifferentiating element must render the reason 
for repetition; else there is no repetition. Such a coefficient is 
materia signata quantitate. Undifferentiating in itself (tri- 
dimensional is not a differentiating predicate of any body; all 
bodies are tri-dimensional), matter signata quantitate is the 
reason for multiplication; for quantity is the very principle of 
number, that is, of essentially identical but repeated units. The 
causal impact of such things upon knowledge would produce 
univocity in our knowledge of them. Hence our univocal 
predicates. 

Let there be a univocal predicate—generic, specific, differ- 
ential—true, in the same sense, of all its inferiors. How can this 
be so, since inferiors are not univocal in being? Because the 
univocal nature is predicated, its univocity, or any other char- 
acteristic of it which comes solely from the mind, is not 
predicated. But predication represents knowledge of things as 
they are, and, if nature is true of its inferiors, albeit the uni- 
vocity of nature is not; if, further, the nature as multiplied in 
inferiors is not the same nature in each multiplicatum, how 
can the nature be true of them? Because the multiplication of 
nature is due to a factor which is different from the nature 
multiplied; this factor is matter signata quantitate; nor is this 
factor a difference, else inferiors would be known as being differ- 
ent, and by hypothesis they are known to be the same in nature. 
Quantified matter is the reason for the real difference of things 
which are conceptually the same. Then the conceptually iden- 
tical are really different? Exactly. Then, the knowledge of the 
conceptually identical cannot be the knowledge of things as they 
are, because they are different! Indeed it can if their difference 
is not a difference in the conceptually identical; if, in other 
words, they be compounded of matter and form, and if our 
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knowledge of them always represents, suo modo, this composi- 
tion. Such is the case: genus (taken from matter) can deploy 
into difference; difference deploys the genus; species is a uni- 
tary understanding of that which can deploy into individuals, 
a unitary understanding of genus and difference. The know- 
ledge of the conceptually identical is true knowledge of things 
not identical, if the way of conceiving them as identical is not 
otherwise (sense two of “ otherwise’) than as they are; now, 
such knowledge of them is not so otherwise than as they are, if 
they are multiple units of the same essence and if they are 
known as such. Such they are, composites of matter and form; 
and they are known as different units. Knowing things under 
the aegis of univocal or analogous unity is thus a way of know- 
ing things as they are, as analogous in being or as identical 
in what the analogue of being may be. 

The extreme difficulty of even stating the points just made 
may perhaps excuse an alternative paraphrase of them. We 
say, a) xis y, b) x is not y. We may mean 1) a) = is identi- 
cally y: John is John; b) x is not identically y: John is not 
George or anything else but John. We have expressed identity 
and non-identity in being of a sort. We may also mean 2) a) 
x is the same as y: man is an animal; b) x is not the same as y: 
man is not a horse. Here we express identity and non-identity 
in a sort of being. Now, the identity of things in the sort of 
being they are (man and dog are animals) does not exclude their 
non-identity in their being the sort they are: to be a man-animal 
is not to be a horse-animal. Nor, conversely, does the non- 
identity of man and horse ia being the sort they are exclude 
their identity in the sort of being they are: though man is not 
an anirial which horse is, nevertheless both are animals. Why 


* De Ente et Essentia, c. 3. Cf. I, q. 13, a. 9, ad 2: nomina non sequuntur 
modum essendi, qui est in rebus, sed modum essendi secundum quod in 
cognitione nostra est, et tamen secundum rei veritatem est incommunicabile 
illud nomen. Angels represent a special case. 
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is this? Why is the predicate, animal, logically univocal and 
really analogous? The reason advanced is twofold, both in the 
order of being and in the order of knowledge. In the order of 
being, to-be-of-a-sort is to be incommunicably oneself. Each 
thing’s adventure into being is unique; no thing is ever anything 
else but itself. Still in the order of being to-be-a-sort-of-being, 
plunged extra causas, involves something more than simply to 
be; a thing’s adventure into being involves not merely its desti- 
nation, viz., being a thing gets to its destination drunk or sober, 
here or there, as this sort of substance or as that. Whence, all 
things obey the transcendental laws of being. Some things obey 
further, secondary laws, which derive from this status as drunk 
or sober. There could be beings which are not subject to these 
secondary laws (angels) ; but if there be corporeal beings, they 
must obey, besides the law of the land, the law of the family as 
well. The law of the land is that every individual is the only 
individual which if is. The family law of corporeal beings is 
that every single one of them (although it be the only individual 
which it is) is neither the only individual of its sort nor the 
only sort of individual. Always affecting the coefficient of 
existence, essence itself is sometimes so affected, by a coefficient 
of matter, that it is the same as, and different from, other 
corporeal essences: it is the same as other corporeal essences 
which are of the same sort; it is different from other corporeal 
essences which are of different sorts, different also from the 
same sort corporeal essences which it is, but not different in 
kind; it is different only in being that kind.’ To illustrate, 


° Cf. De Potentia, q. 9, a. 2, ad lum: ... in substantia particulari tria 
est considerare: ... natura generis et speciei in singularibus existens; ... 
modus existendi talis naturae . . . ut propria huic individuo, et non ut 
multis communis: tertium est principium ex quo causatur talis modus 
existendi. Sicut autem natura in se considerata communis est, ita et modus 
existendi naturae; non enim invenitur natura hominis existens in rebus 
nisi aliquo singulari individuata. Sed principium talis modi existendi quod 
est principium individuationis, non est commune; sed aliud est in isto, et 
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take two prints of the same negative: they are two, yet they are 
the same picture. Take two different prints of two different 
negatives: they are two and not the same picture. It is easy 
to see that two prints of different negatives are two and different. 
The diffeulty is, how can two prints of the same negative be two, 
and the same? An easy answer can be achieved by not even 
seeing the point. The point is, how can things differ in being a 
sort without differing in the sort of being they are? Another 
easy, sub-philosophic answer issues from a table thumping 
voluntarism: man and horse are two and the same (animal), 
and aw diable the reason for it. Various philosophic niceties 
in expression have got that answer accepted by many. Another 
easy and slightly less sub-philosophic answer Gilbert of Porrée 
gives: the tota collecta Platonitas, Plato, leaped from his corner 
of possibility into the ring of existence when a bell had rung 
down on his last accident which distinguished him from 
Socrates. In Gilbert’s explanation, the tota collecta Caponeitas 
of Al Capone might just as well have sprung from Plato’s 
corner. Why not? There is no intelligible difference between 
Plato and Socrates. No, these answers won’t do. Universalia 
quocumque modo aggregentur, numquam ex eis fiet singulare.*° 
The question can be solved only if unintelligible differences in 
being of a sort be traced to a factor which is itself unintelligible. 
Otherness which is not intelligible otherness, v. g., man and 
horse are animal, or, John and George are men—there is no 
intelligible otherness here, must be due in part to matter, which 
is in itself unintelligible. Thus, though nothing can be “ other ” 
except another being, nevertheless two things can not differ 


aliud in illo: hoc enim singulare individuatur per hanc materiam, et illud 
per illam. Sicut ergo nomen quod significat naturam est commune et 
definibile, ut “homo” vel “animal”; ita nomen quod significat naturam 
cum tali modo existendi, ut “ hypostasis ” vel “ persona.” Illud vero nomen 
quod in sua significatione includit determinatum individuationis principium, 
non est commune nec definibile, ut Socrates et Plato. 

2° In I Sent., D. 36, q. 1, a. 1. 
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intelligibly, and still be different in being, if they differ only 
by reason of their quantified matter.** 

To turn to the order of knowledge, concepts represent the 
sameness of intelligible identities and the difference of intelli- 
gible differences. Existential judgments express the sameness 
of identity and the otherness of non-identity in being. Essential 
judgments also express identity in being: man is an animal, 
horse is an animal; but neither judgment excludes the non- 
identity, in being of a sort, of its subject with the other subject’s 
predicate : man is not the animal which horse is. Nor does either 
subject exclude its identity, in the sort of being involved, with 
the other subject’s predicate: man and horse are animal. Con- 
versely, when essential judgments express non-identity in being: 
man is not horse, horse is not man, neither subject excludes 
identity, in the sort of being involved, with the other subject’s 
possible predicates: man and horse are animal. Things are 
thought of as the same kind and different in being the kind 
which they are; so also they are thought of as different in being 
their kind and as the same in the kind which they are. The 
reason is: that is the way things are; and the way they are, 
causes our knowledge of them.” 

Thus we come around the full circle. The wedge of evidence 
that things are and we know it, splits the viciousness of that 
circle wide open. 

Further developments of this note concerning the requisites 
for the verification of different kinds of predication ** and con- 


11Cf. Auguste Valensin, 4 Travers la Métaphysique, Beauchesne, Paris, 
1925, p. 170. 

12 Cont. Gent.,I,1: Sic enim est dispositio rerum in veritate, sicut in esse. 

18'Vd. In Lib. Boethii de Hebd., 1, 2 (opuse. 62). Cf. St. Thomas Aquinas, 
In XII Lib. Met., 1, V, lect. 9, Cathala, 890, 893: quotiens ens dicitur, i. e., 
quot modis aliquid praedicatur, totiens ens significatur, i.e., tot modis 
significatur aliquid esse .. . quot modis praedicatio fit, tot modis ens dicitur. 
Vd. De Veritate, q. 1, a. 1, 3 (sed contra) and ad 5, ad 7; Aristotle, Meta- 
physics, Bk. II, c. 1, 993b, 30; Delta, VII, 1017a, 24. 
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cerning the limitations of our knowledge,** etc., could be made. 
There is little use, however, in beginning at points whose under- 
standing must be preceded by an antecedent understanding of 
principles. The antecedent principle in question is that predi- 
cation expresses that act of the mind which involves a thing’s 
being; ** that is, it is the being of a thing which causes its being 
known to be.*® Now, whether the being, expressed by predica- 
tion (that is, known to be), be existential and/or essential, 
whether it be being and/or being of a sort, in any case the being 
in question must be such as to cause the truth of its predication. 
Composite being is such a cause: composite, as not having the 
reason for its existence in itself; composite, as not having the 
reason for its being an individual allocated to the area of what- 
an-individual-is. Thus it is that if my thinking of man be not 
the man thought of; if, nevertheless, my thinking that man ts 
is not otherwise than as man is; this can only be because man is. 
So also, if my thought of animal be not my thought of man; if, 
nevertheless, I must identify what 1 am thinking of (but not 
what I am thinking of them), this must be because animal and 
man are identified only in being. If, lastly, the thought of 
Socrates is not the thought of man; if, nevertheless, I must 
identify what I am thinking of (but not what I am thinking of 
them), this must be because Socrates and man are identified 
only in being.*” 

To conclude, the whole point of this note will be missed unless 
it be clearly seen that being is the cause of the perfect truth of 
knowledge, a truth found only in the judgment. The insight 
involved here is not only that judgments of existence, e. g., John 
exists, reveal that the truth of knowledge lies in the known con- 


144Vd. Mortimer J. Adler, Problems for Thomists, Sheed & Ward, New 
York, 1940. 

18 In I Sent., 38, 1, 3 resp. 

16 Tbid., 33, 1. 1 ad 1. Cf. op. cit., 19, 5. 1 resp. 
17 Summa Theologica, I, 85, a. 5, ad 3. 
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formity of what is known, John with the way John is known to 
be, viz., as existing. The insight also involves seeing that being 
of a sort, which is expressed by essential predicates, generic, 
specific, differential, is itself causative of judicative knowledge. 
If, then, essential judgments be by hypothesis true; if, further, 
such judgments are about a) individuals: Peter is a man, Paul 
is a man; b) different species: man is an animal, horse is an 
animal; c) individuals of different species: George is an animal, 
George’s dog is an animal; the reason for this complex situation 
must be a complex reason. That reason is the double composi- 
tion of being: of essence with existence, and of essence itself 
(matter and form). Precisely because essential predicates 
always involve this double composition, they are always and 
only analogous in being, always and only univocal in the kind of . 
being they express. A logician who considers only second in- 
tentions may doubtless omit a discussion of the analogy of 
generic predication about different species or about individuals 
of different species, because this sort of analogy is secundum esse 
tantum and not secundum intentionem, and it is with intentions 
that a logician deals.** Nevertheless, a logician who wishes to 


*8 In I Lib. Sent., D. 19, q. 5, a. 2, ad lum: ... aliquid dicitur secundum 
analogiam tripliciter: vel secundum intentionem tantum, et non secundum 
esse . . . sicut intentio sanitatis refertur ad animal, urinam et dietam 
diversimode . . . non tamen secundum esse, quia esse sanitatis non est 
nisi in animali. Vel secundum esse et non secundum intentionem: et hoc 
contingit quando plura parificantur in intentione alicuius communis, sed 
illud commune non habet esse unius rationis in omnibus, sicut omnia cor- 
pora parificantur in intentione corporeitatis. Unde logicus, qui considerat 
intentiones tantum, dicit, hoc nomen, corpus, de omnibus corporibus uui- 
voce praedicari: sed esse huius naturae non est eiusdem rationis in corpori- 
bus corruptibilibus et incorruptibilibus. Unde quantum ad metaphysicum 
et naturalem, qui considerant res secundum suum esse, nec hoc nomen, 
corpus, nec aliquid aliud dicitur univoce de corruptibilibus et incorruptibili- 
bus ut patet, X Met., text. 5, ex Philosopho, (vd. 1059210) et commenta- 
tore. Vel secundum intentionem et secundum esse: et hoc est quando neque 
parificantur in intentione communi, neque in esse; sicut ens dicitur de 
substantia et accidente. ... This passage also involves the whole question 
of the abstraction of analogical concepts. Cajetan, De Analogia Nominum, 
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know why his intentions are univocal in essence and analogous 
in being, must realise that the intentions with which he deals 
owe their being to an esse which is anterior to their percig, an 
esse twice compounded : once, in the essential order—matter and 
form; once, in the existential order—matter and form (essence) 
and existence. He must further and lastly realise that this 
double composition of being is re-presented analogously in his 
knowledge: once in the concept, in which the matter and form 
relation is exhibited; once in predication, in which the essence- 
existence composite exercises its ultimate act of intelligibility. 


Grrarp Smirty, S. J. 


ce. 4, John of St. Thomas, Log. II. P.Q. XIII, a. V, ed. Reiser, 494a, may 
be profitably consulted. The essential point they make is that analogical 
concepts include, confusedly, the diversity of their inferiors: “as a thing 
seen at a distance dimly, or sharply when near,” is no variation in the 
thing, but only in the way of seeing it... . 


METAPHYSICAL RELATIONS AND ST. THOMAS 
AQUINAS 


INTRODUCTION 


HE Absolute is back with us again. But the absolute is not 

an infinite God, it is the finite God-less Communism. The 

absolute is not the human family of men; it is the blood clan of 

Naziism. The absolute is not the universal economic society ; 
it is the isolated business of Fascism. 

These new absolutes deny any absolute above themselves ; but 
they confusedly tolerate the presence of three absolutes; they 
hesitate to establish one absolute. Perhaps they are becoming 
aware that they are only relatives. They are told that God is 
absolutely Absolute, but they silence the preachers of God. They 
are informed that men are relatively absolute, but they imprison 
the teachers of men. And they are cautioned that the state is 
co-relatively absolute, but they kill the defenders of order. 

So goes the history of men. There was a time when men 
acknowledged that they are absolutely dependent upon God and 
co-relatively dependent upon each other. We call that time the 
Middle Ages—perhaps because men tried to stay in the middle 
of the way of life. 

Then a period came which saw men usurp the absolute 
authority of their church. These men were called reformers— 
perhaps because they reformed themselves into absolutely 
absolutes. 

After that, men began to struggle with their thinking and 
began to doubt about reality. Consequently knowledge became 
relativism and reality, relativity. 

Our day seems to consolidate the whole opposition between 
absolute and relative. Hence there is a necessity to relive the 
perennial truths concerning relations. In this re-thinking, 
preparatory to acting, our great inspiration is the Master, St. 


Thomas Aquinas. 
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But the study of St. Thomas demands that we repossess the 
spirit of the Angelic Doctor. We make a distinction between 
the body of Thomistic principles and the spirit of Thomistic 
principles. 

When preference is given to the body, we have a mere re- 
presentation of what is called the Thomism of the thirteenth 
century, the “ pure” Thomism. Accordingly all other philoso- 
phies between the golden Middle Ages and the present desperate 
days are termed obstructions, and all other philosophers are 
branded adversaries. 

On the other hand, when we observe the just hierarchy, we 
give the primacy to the spirit of St. Thomas. This spirit is 
determined by what St. Thomas does and especially why he does 
it. We learn why St. Thomas thought as he did by examining 
the applications which he makes of his perfected Aristotelian- 
ism. 

Such an attempt to catch the spirit of St. Thomas is char- 
acterised by its respect for all thinkers, regardless of their 
school or lack of school. First, it does justice to St. Thomas 
himself. St. Thomas did not merely re-copy and re-present 
Aristotle; he was not a lifeless conservative. He assimilated 
Aristotle and in a happy manner re-lived the Philosopher; he 
was a very animated progressive. 

To substantiate this we have an example which deals directly 
with relations. St. Thomas explicitly speaks of Aristotle’s 
division of relations as the threefold one found in the fifth book 
of the Metaphysics. 

“Omnis autem relatio, secundum Philosophum, V Meia., 
(15. 1020. b. 26-32; 1.17, n. 1001-5) fundatur vel supra quan- 
titatem, aut quod reducitur ad genus quantitatis, aut supra 
actionem et passionem.” * 

In this fifth book Aristotle gives two divisions of real rela- 


*Scriptum Super Sententiis, III, d. 5, q. 1, a. 1, in corp. cf. De Ente et 
Essentia, c. 7; Summa Theologica, I, q. 28, 2. 4, in corp. 
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tions: 1) “ad aliquid dicuntur alia per se,” and 2) “ alia vero 
secundum accidens.”* St. Thomas in his commentary (Lectio 
XVII) greatly elaborates the first per se division (numbers 
1001 to 1029). He briefly mentions the second secundum acct- 
dens division (numbers 1030 to 1032).* This is the first and 
last time that St. Thomas acknowledges such a second division. 
In all his other writings he admits only and employs constantly 
the per se division of Aristotle. 

One main reason accounts for his departure from 
Aristotelianism—the Thomistic Application. The application 
of the doctrine of relation makes no call on any other than the 
triple quantitas, actio-passio division. For his purpose St. 
Thomas needs only this three-fold classification ; he merely cites 
the other division in the one place where his duty as a Com- 


“ pure 


mentator demanded completeness in the presentation. 

It follows, then, that it is Thomistic to acknowledge the pro- 
gress of centuries and to the use only that of the past which can 
be assimilated in to the modern living thought. 

Secondly, this loyalty to St. Thomas’ treatment of his prede- 
cessors requires a respect towards other philosophers. It is 
entirely alien to that spirit which would reduce philosophy to 
the questionable canon of a philosophical vocabulary. It is 
strongly opposed to that feeble conservatism which contents 
itself with the usurped power of hurling dubious anathemas— 
where neither power nor anathemas exist. It touches eternity 
because it always lives in the present; it joins time because it 
is ever changing. 


RELATIONS. 


Therefore, to get the Thomistic principles of Real Predica- 
mental Relations, we must seek the spirit of St. Thomas. Ac- 


? From the text included in the edition of R. Cathala, In Metaphysicam 
Aristotelis Commentaria (Turin, 1935, Marietti), p. 316. 
* The numeration is Cathala’s, In Meta., pp. 317-321. 
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cordingly we concentrate on an examination and evaluation of 
St. Thomas’ Application. This application marks the out- 
standing difference between St. Thomas and Aristotle. 

St. Thomas knows from revelation: 1) that there are three 
persons in one God, and 2) that God is the Creator upon whom 
creature is entirely and essentially dependent. In his specula- 
tion on the Trinity and on the Creation St. Thomas associates 
these two truths under the same aspect—namely, relation. 

The Angelic Doctor wishes to explain by reason (in as far as 
reason can explain revelation): 1) in what consists the relative 
opposition in the Trinity, and 2) how creature is essentially 
dependent on God, the Creator. 

St. Thomas takes the essentials of Aristotle’s category of ad 
aliquid (these categories state that there are both absolute and 
relative accidents) ; he neglects some of the non-essentials (e. g., 
he drops one of Aristotle’s divisions of relations) ; and he makes 
his living doctrine of predicamental relations, the Aristotelian- 
Thomistic synthesis. This synthesis is both conservative and 
progressive. 

As a conservative, St. Thomas is a genuine Aristotelian. 
Throughout he considers his real relation as the relatwe genus 
in the Aristotelian categories. 

. in relatione, sicut in omnibus accidentibus, est duo considerare: 
scilicet esse suwm, secundum quod ponit aliquid in ipso, prout est 
aceidens; et rationem suam, secundum ad aliud refertur, ex qua in genere 


determinato collocatur; ens tantum in anima, in genere determinato 
collocatur.* 


. . . quia relatio est debilioris esse inter omnia praedicamenta, ideo 
putaverunt quidem eam esse ex secundis intellectibus. ... Si autem 
relatio non esset in rebus extra animam non poneretur ad aliquid unum 
genus praedicamenti.® 


* Scriptum Super Sententiis, I, d. 26, q. 2, a. 1, in corp. 

5 Quaestiones Disputatac, De Potentia, q. 7, 2. 9, in corp., cf. Quaestiones 
Quodlibetales, IX, q. 2, a. 4, in corp., Summa Contra Gentiles, 1. 4, ¢. 14, 
Commentarium In Physicaem, 1. 3, lect. 5. 
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This faithfulness to Aristotle is to be expected because St. 
Thomas accepts the categories as a classification of the real. 
But when St. Thomas constantly and only follows Aristotle’s 
first triple division of real relation, such loyalty demands 
attention.° 

Aristotle calls ad aliquid a real accident and demands an 
absolute accident as the foundation for this relative accident 
The absolute foundation is one of three accidents — namely, 
quantitas, actio, and passio. From these accidents come Aristo- 
tle’s division into three modes: Mode I is the quantitas relation 
(as duplum ad dimidium) ; Mode II is an actio-passio relation 
(as pater ad filiwm) ; and Mode III is an aliud ad ipsum, rela- 
tion (as scientia ad scibile—also an actio-passio relation for St. 
Thomas but distinct from Mode IT). 

This mode III is named aliud ad ipsum because the relation 
from the relative aliud (scientia) to the relative ipsum (scibile) 
is real, whereas the relation from ipswm (sctbile) to aliud 
(scientia) is only mental. In brief, the relatives of mode I and 
mode II are mutual because they have real relations; but the 
relatives of mode III are not mutual because only one relative 
has a real relation.’ 

The reason why St. Thomas adheres to this division is be- 
cause it is suitable for the Thomistic Application. This is 
remarkable because it shows an unquestionable progression in 
St. Thomas, a progression which is rooted in conservatism. 


Ture APPLICATION oF SEcoND TYPE TO THE TRINITY 


The Angelic Doctor has at his hand the already known Aristo- 
telian real relation of Father to Son. With continuous precision 


_° Cf. Sup. Sent., d. 5, q. 1, a. 1, in corp., Contra Gent. 1. 4, c. 14; 1. 2, 
ec. 12, De Pot. q. 8, a. 1, in corp. “ realis relatio intelligi non potest, nisi 
consequens quantitatem vel actionem seu passionem ”; also q. 7, a. 10, in 
corp., Sum. Theo., Pars I, q. 17, a 7, in corp., In Meta., Cath., 1. 5, lect. 
XVII, n. 1004. 

™In Meta., Cath., 5, lect. XVII, nn. 1001-1032. 
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he justifies the reality of this relation in particular, as well of 
all real relations in general.® 

He states that he can use relation for God because relation of 
itself has no imperfection. He applies this second type because 
it, like all relations, has a perfect ratio propria, and because a 
relative opposition is the only one which has no imperfection. 


Si autem consideremus propriam rationem cujuslibet generis, quod- 
libet aliorum generum, praeter ad aliquid importat imperfectionem.® 


. in aliis oppositis semper alterum est imperfectum, quos accidit 
ratione negationis quae includitur in privatione et altero contrariorum. 
Hoe autem in relativis non oportet immo utrumque considerari potest 
ut perfectum. ... Et ideo relatio magis potest attribui Deo quam aliae 
oppositiones . . . est in ipsis divinis personis (in quibus nihil imper- 
fectum esse potest) oppositio relationis et non alia.?° 


Of the three types, says St. Thomas, he must choose a type 
founded on Actio, because no quantitas relation can be in God. 
The second and third types are founded on actio-passio. But 
only the second type can be employed of God, because it is the 
type in which both relatives have equally real relations and are 
of the same order of reality. 


Sciendum est ergo, quod cum realis relatio intelligi non possit, nisi 
consequens quantitatem vel actionem seu passionem, oportet quod aliquo 


8 In his earlier works St. Thomas says a relation is real because it is in 
a real category, cf. Sent., I, d. 26, a. 2, a. 1, in corp. De Ente, c. 7, n. 
Quodlib., IX, q. 2, a. 4, in corp., Cont. Gent. 1.4, c. 14. From the De Potentia 
on, he adds a new and more fundamental reason—namely, there is a real 
relation because there is a real order. Cf. De Pot., q. 7, a. 9, in corp. 
In Meta., Cath., lect. XVII, n. 1004, Quodlib., I, q. 2, a. 2, in corp. 

® Sent., I, d. 8, a. 4, a. 3, in corp. 

1° De Pot., q. 7, a. 10, ad 4, cf. Sent., I, d. 26, q. 2, a. 2, in corp. Cont. 
Gent., 4, c. 14. If other accidents can be transferred to God in whom they 
are identified with substance, so can relations, since their ratio propria is 
perfect. Cf. Sum. Theo., Pars I, q. 28, a. 2, in corp. “Si vero consideretur 
relatio secundum quod est accidens, sic est inhaerens subjecto, et habens 
esse accidentale in ipso. ... Quidquid autem in rebus creatis habet esse 


accidentale, secundum quod transfertur in Deum, habet esse substantiale. 
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istorum modorum ponamus in Deo relationem esse. In Deo autem 
quantitas esse non potest. ... Relinquitur ergo quod oportet in eo 
ponere relationem actionem consequentem. Actionem dico non quae in 
aliquod patiens transeat.... Relinquitur ergo quod consequator relatio 
realis in Deo actionem manentem in agente; . . . Ubicumque enim est 
origo alicujus ab aliquo, ibi oportet ponere realem relationem vel tantum 
ex parte ejus quod oritur, quando non accipit eamdem naturam quam 
habet suum principium, sicut patet in exortu creaturae a Deo; vel ex 
parte utriusque, quando scilicet oriens attingit ad naturam sui principii, 
sicut patet in hominum generatione, ubi relatio realis est et in patre 
et in filio. Verbum autem in divinis est coessentiale suo principio, ut 
ostensum est. Relinquitur ergo quod in divinis sit realis relatio et ex 
parte verbi et ex parte proferentis verbum.™ 


To this point St. Thomas and Aristotle are in close accord on 
one of the three types of real relations. They agree that there is 
a real relative category, that this category is the accident of 
relation,’’ that each of the two relatives has a real relation,** and 
that this real relation is founded on and really distinct from the 
accidents of actio and passio. 


Ea quae sunt ad aliquid, remotiora videntur esse a substantia quam 
alia genera, ex eo quod sunt debilioris esse. Unde et substantiae in- 
haerent mediantibus aliis generibus, sicut . . . pater et filius, dominus 
et servus, mediate actione et passione.'+ 


Relationes in rebus humanis non constituunt personas, cum relationes 
sint accidentia .. . substantia autem per accidens constitui non potest.?® 


11 De Pot., q. 8, a. 1, in corpore, cf. Sum. Theo., Pars I, q. 13, a. 7, in corp. 
“Quaedam vero relationes sunt, quantum ad utrumque extremum, res 
naturae: ... Et simile est de relationibus quae consequntur actionem 
et passionem ... ut “ pater et filius.” Also In Meta., Cath., 10, lect. VIII, 
nn. 2087, 2094. 

12 To the texts already cited we add another from the Sum. Theo., Pars I, 
q. 28, a. 2,in corp. “ Si vero consideretur relatio secundum quod est accidens, 
sie est inhaerens subjecto, et habens esse accidentale in ipso.” 

18 Cf. Sent., I, d. 27, q. 1, a. 1, ad 2, “ Unum accidens non est in duobus 
subjectis; et ideo dicendum quod in utroque extremorum est una relatio 
differens ab alia in quibusdam secundum speciem, sicut in illis quae diversis 
nominibus utrinque nominantur, ut paternitas et filiatio.” 

14 In Meta., Cath., 12, lect. IV, n. 2457. 

15 De Pot., q. 10, a. 3, in corp. 
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Quia in creaturis per paternitatem additur novum esse quod est esse 
accidentale, et non idem, quod est esse subjecto.1* 


At the same time, St. Thomas progresses — assuredly under 
the influence of revelation —to the identity of relation and 
substance. 


Oportet ergo relationes secundum rem, esse divinam substantiam.1” 


The fact of such an identification is not unexpected—because 
there can be no other conclusion. But the tendency to identify 
absolute and relation in the same metaphysical entity is re- 
markable, since some philosophers allow no relation meta- 
physically distinct from its absolute foundation in creatures. 


Alii fundamentum absolutum ab ipsa relatione formaliter, non autem 
realiter distingui contendunt. Ita Henricus Gandavensis, Alexander de 
Alexandria, Gregorius de Rimini, Hervaeus Natalis, Fr. Suarez, Coim- 
bricences, aliique multi et plures recentiores.1® 


Chrysost. Javellus *® is of this opinion. 


APPLICATION OF THE THIRD TO CREATION 


The application of the third type to the relation of creation 
reveals the same characteristics of the conservative-progressive 
in St. Thomas. With Aristotle he repeats that there is only 
one real relation in the relatives of the aliud ad ipsum type. 
There is a real relation in the relative aliud (scientia), so 
similarly there is a real relation of creation in creature, really 
distinct from the substance of creature. There is no real relation 
in the relative ipsum (scibile), consequently there is no real 
relation of creation in God. 


8 Sent., I, d. 21, a. 1, a. 2, in corp., ef. Contra Gent., 1.4, c. 14. 

*7 De Pot., q. 8, a. 2, in corp. 

18L. De Raeymaeker, Metaphysica Generalis (Louvain, 1935, E. Warny, 
2 vols.), v. 2, p. 456. 

1° Cf. N. Balthasar, “La réalité de la relation finie d’aprés St. Thomas 
d’Aquin,” Revue Néoscolastique de Philosophie, 1929, t. XXXI, p. 397. 
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Creatio . . . si sumatur passive, sic est quoddam accidens ‘in creatura 
et sic significat quandam rem, non quae sit in praedicamento passionis, 
proprie loquendo, sed quae est in genere relationis.”° 


Creatio nihil est aliud realiter quam relatio quaedam ad Deum cum 
novitate essendi.... Si vero nomen creaturae accipiamus magis stricte 
pro eo tantum quod subsistit (quod proprie fit et creatur, sicut proprie 
habet esse), tune relatio praedicta non est quoddam creatum, sed con- 
creatum, sicut nee est ens proprie loquendo, sed inhaerens. Et simile est 
de omnibus accidentibus. ... Creatio ... si sumatur active, sic designat 
Dei actionem, quae est ejus essentia, cum relatione ad creaturam; quae 
non est realis relatio sed secundum rationem tantum?* 


Quandoque vero relatio in uno extremorum est res naturae, et in 
altero est res rationis tantum: Et hoe contingit quandocumque duo 
extremo non sunt unius ordinis. Sicut sensus et scientia referuntur ad 
sensibile et scibile.?? 


Thus St. Thomas is Aristotelian in his reproduction of the 
aliud ad ipsum type. He progresses when he stresses the 
dependence of aliud upon ipsum, the essential dependence of 
creature upon God. 


Nam in omnibus quae secundum respectum ad invicem referuntur, 
quorum unum ab altero dependet, et non e converso, in eo quod ab 
altero dependet, relatio realiter invenitur, in altero vero secundum 
rationem tantum; sicut patet in scientia et scibili.?° 


Hoc enim est universaliter tenendum, quod nulla relatio Dei ad 
creaturam realiter in Deo existit, sed est respectus rationis tantum quia 
Deus est supra omnem ordinem creaturae, et mensura omnis creaiurae, 
a qua dependet omnis creatura, et non e converso.?4 


2° Scriptum Super Sententiis, II, d. 1, q. 1, a. 2, ad. 4, ef. also Sent., I, 
d. 26, a. 2, a. 1, in corp.; I, d. 33, q. 1, a. 1, in corp., I, d. 19, q. 1, a. 2, in 
corp. 

21 De Pot., q. 3, a. 1, ad 3. 

22 Sum. Theo., Pars I, q. 13, «. 7, in corp., also I, q. 28, a. 1, in corp., 
ef. Cont. Gent., 1. 4, c. 14, and 1. 2, c. 12, De Pot., 2.7, a. 10. 

*8 De Pot., q. 3, a. 3, in corp. 

24 Quodlib., I, q. 2, a. 2, in corp. 
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Ordinatur autem una res ad aliam, vel secundum esse, prout esse 
unius rei dependet ab alia et sic est tertius modus.?5 


This dependence of creatures upon the Creator is an im- 
portant element in the whole of St. Thomas’ writings. We need 
but recall the Quinque Viae to have one of the many explicit 
statements to this effect. The Aristotelian aliwd ad ipsum type 
and the Aristotelian first division of real relation give St. 
Thomas another means to insist on the creatures’ dependence. 

But throughout history, the reality of a relation had often 
been questioned, and at times it had been denied. Even in his 
constant affirmation of the reality of relation, St. Thomas 
equally affirms that relation has a debilissimum esse. Hence his 
insistence on the presence of a real foundation as a necessary 
support. 

Considerandum est quod cum relatio habeat debilissimum esse, quia 
consistit tantum in hoe quod est ad aliud se habere, oportet quod super 
aliquod aliud accidens fundetur, quia perfectiora accidentia sunt pro- 


pinquiora substantiae, et eis mediantibus alia accidentia substantiae 
insunt.?6 


Ea quae sunt ad aliquid . sunt debilioris esse... . Non solum 
sunt in alio, sed ad aliud.?? 


In spite of this weakness of being, still St. Thomas uses rela- 
tion for two important revealed truths. He employs the strong- 
est of the three types to explain the Trinity. This second type 
is the strongest because its relatives are persons—pater, filius; 
dominus, servus. If St. Thomas were emphasizing relation 
instead of dependence, he would choose a stronger type than 
the third aliud ad ipsum. 


25 In Meta., Cath., 5, lect. XVII, n. 1004, cf. also Sent., I, d. 8, q. 4, a. 1, 
ad 3; I, d. 19, q. 1, a. 2, in corp., I, d. 20, q. 1, a. 1, in corp., Sent., ITI, 
d. 1, q. 1, a. 1, ad 1, Quaestiones Disputatae, De Veritate, q. 4, a. 5, in corp. 

26 In Phys., 1. 3, lect. 1. 

*7 In Meta., Cath., 12, lect. IV, n. 2457, cf. also De Pot., q. 2, a. 5, in corp.; 
q. 7, a. 9, in corp., Cont. Gent. 1. 4, c. 14, Sent., I, d. 26, q. 2, a. 1, ad 3; I, 
d. 26, q. 2, a. 2, ad 2, p. 
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Now this third type is so weak that it is only half real, for 
only one relative (aliwd) has a real relation—the tpswm relative 
can only have a mental relation. In fact St. Thomas replaces 
this mental relation when he draws up his division of mental 
relations. 

In both of his divisions of mental relations, St. Thomas puts 
down ipsum ad aliud as one of the four types of mental relations. 
(These two presentations are different only in arrangement, not 
in content). For St. Thomas these are mental relations be- 
cause they have no real foundation although their relatives are 
real. They are distinguished from those mental relations which 
have neither real foundation nor real relatives. 


. . . Relatio rationis consistit in ordine intellectuum, quod quidem 
dupliciter potest contingere. Uno modo secundum quod iste ordo est 
adinventus per intellectum, et attributus ei quod relative dicitur ... 
sicut relatio generis et speciei. ... Alio modo secundum quod hujus- 
modi relationes consequuntur modum intelligendi, videlicet quod intel- 
lectus intelligit aliquid in ordine ad aliud; licet illum ordinem intellectus 
non adinveniat, sed magis ex quadam necessitate consequatur modum 
intelligendi. Et hujusmodi relationes intellectus non attribuit ei quod 
est in intellectu, sed ei quod est in re... . Quandoque autem intellectus 
accipit aliqua duo ut entia, quorum alterum tantum vel neutrum est 
ens; . . . Quandoque vero accipit aliqua duo ut ordinabilia ad invicem, 
ordine. ... Quandoque vero accipit aliqua duo ut ordinabilia ad invicem, 
inter quae non est ordo medius, immo alterum ipsorum essentialiter est 
ordo; sicut cum dicit relationem accidere subjecto. ... Quandoque vero 
accipit aliquid cum ordine ad aliud, in quantum est terminus ordinis 
alterius ad ipsum, licet ipsum non ordinetur ad aliud; sicut accipiendo 
scibile ut terminum ordinis scientiae ad ipsum. . . .78 


Therefore, St. Thomas uses the weakest of real relations to 
describe the relation of creation. The explanation for his so 
doing is that he wants to emphasize the complete dependence of 


2° De Pot., q. 7, a. 11, in corp. The other division including the four 
mental types is the Sent., I, d. 26, q. 2, a. 1, in corp., cf. also Sent., I, d. 30, 
q. 1, a. 3, ad 3; I, d. 14, q. 1, a. 2, ad 3; Sent., ITI, d. 8, a. 5, in corp. 
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creature upon God. Accordingly he applies aliud to creature and 
places a real relative accident in creature. To indicate the in- 
dependence of God he applies the ipsum to the Creator—which 
is the same as denying any real relation of creation in God. 

In such a treatment of the dependence of creature St. Thomas 
preserves the third type of real relations. Thereby he gives the 
impression that creature is only linked to God by a sort of band; 
this band is the accident of relation. But the mind of St. 
Thomas is that creature is entirely dependent on God. 

This primary truth of Metaphysics is also stated: Creature 
is essentially relative. God is absolute; He is the necessary 
absolute. Creature is absolute also; but it is the contingent 
absolute; it is the necessary relatwe. Such a consideration is 
at the basis of the denial by some modern Neo-Scholastics of any 
such real accident in creature as the relation of creation. 

Can it be that St. Thomas is inconsistent when he repeatedly 
claims that the relation of creation is a real accident while he 
equally affirms that creature is essentially relative? There is 
one text in the fourth response of the ninth article of the 
seventh question in the De Potentia which explicitly confirms 
this apparently contradictory position of St. Thomas. 


Creatura refertur ad Deum secundum suam substantiam, sicut secundum 
causam relationis; secundum vero relationem ipsam formaliter: sicut 
aliquid dicitur simile secundum qualitatem causaliter, secundum simili- 
tudinem formaliter; ex hoc enim creatura similis denominatur.”® 


It is clear that St. Thomas acknowledges that creature is 
entirely dependent “secundum suam substantiam, sicut secun- 
dum causam relationis.” 

What then is the nature of the relative accident of creation ? 
It does not join a person to God as a creature to the creator— 
i. e. as finite being to infinite—the very existence of finite being 
is to be joined to and dependent upon the infinite being. 


*° De Pot., q. 7, a. 9, ad 4. 
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It seems that here we are in the presence of St. Thomas while 
he is re-animating the rather non-personal Aristotle with the 
personal spirit of Plato and St. Augustine. St. Thomas is deeply 
conscious that he and all men must seek and tend to God by 
positive acts. This positive tendency is something new in each 
man. It is a deliberate and living real spiritual act. That 
spiritual act is as real as—if not more real than—every other 
human act. That real act positively adds being to the person 
of man. That real being is not the substance of man—the person 
can exist without it. Thus this real being must be an accident. 

It is the accident founding religion. It is in man essentially 
as a tendency “ ad aliquem,” it is entirely “to God.” It is the 
relation of creation. 


No AppLicaTION OF THE First 


The extraordinary thing about the quantitas relation is that 
this first type is neglected by St. Thomas in his application. 
This type resembles the second in that both its relatives are real 
and each has a real relation. 

Quaenam namque referuntur adinvicem ex aequo, sicut dominus et 
servus pater et filius, magnum et parvum; et haec dicit esse ad aliquid 


ut contraria; et sunt ad aliquid secundum seipsa; quia utrumque eorum 
hoe ipsum quid est, ad alterum dicitur.®° 


Quaedam vero relationes sunt quantum ad utrumque extremum res 
naturae; quando scilicet est habitudo inter aliqua duo, secundum aliquid 
realiter conveniens utrique; sicut patet de omnibus relationibus quae 
consequuntur quantitatem, ut magnum et parvum, duplum et dimidium, 
et hujusmodi; nam quantitas est in utroque extremorum.** 


But they differ from the second type because they are founded 
on quantitas. As was stated earlier, it is this element of quan- 
titas which excludes the first type from application to the 
Trinity. 


80 In Meta., Cath., 10, lect. VIII, n. 2087. 
81 Sum. Theo., Pars I, q. 13, a. 7, in corp., cf. De Pot., q. 7, a. 10, in corp. 
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Ordinatur autem una res ad aliqua . . . secundum quod quantitas 
unius rei potest mensurari per aliam; et sic est primus modus.*? 


Now, St. Thomas reduces these relations to mathematical 
expressions of reality. Each time he speaks by example he 
gives a case which would fall in the domain of positive science. 
In his explicit statements he admits an abstraction from at least 
one aspect of reality—namely, activo. 


Et differt iste modus (the second) relationum a praemissis (first type). 
Quae enim sunt secundum numerum, non sunt aliquae actiones nisi 
secundum similitudinem, sicut multiplicare, dividere, et hujusmodi, ut 
etiam in aliis dictum est, scilicet in secundo Physicorum; ubi ostendit, 
quod mathematica abstrahunt a motu, et ideo in eis esse non possunt 
hujusmodi actiones, quae secundum motum est.®% 


If we examine these quantitas relations in the light of a 
modern Neo-Scholastic critique of positive science, we find that 
these Aristotelian-Thomistic relations are reducible to mathe- 
matical equations. The relation is only a univocal possession 
of reality—we take the similar; we neglect the dissimilar. But 
Metaphysics neglects no aspect of reality; it takes both similar 
and dissimilar—it is analogical. 

Take for example: A is bigger than B. The relation con- 
siders only the aspect of bigger-smaller; it neglects the other 
aspects of A and B. The relative A is really bigger than the 
relative B. But the relation bigger-smaller is metaphysically 
the same as the relative A; and the relation bigger-smaller is 
metaphysically the same as the relative B. The relation as a 
relation is only mental. It belongs in the domain of Science 
whose univocal relative possessions are mental, although they 
have a partial grasp on reality. 

Therefore, we conclude that the Thomistic spirit requires 
only two real relations—namely, a real relation between persons 


82 In Meta., Cath., 5, lect. XVII, n. 1004. 
33 In Meta., Cath., 5, lect. XVII, 1024, cf. also nn. 1021 and 1022. 
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and a real relation from a person to God. Our guide is the 
Thomistie Application. 

St. Thomas does not apply the “ quantitas ” type; we deny its 
metaphysical reality and place it in science. In science the 
quantitas relation has the reality of an absolute accident; as 
relation it is metaphysically the same as the absolute accident 
which is its foundation. 

St. Thomas does apply the aliud ad ipsum relation and claims 
a real relation from a person to God. We maintain this real 
relation and indicate that it is the relative accident of religion, 
the necessary accepting by human beings of their dependence on 
God. This relative accident is the foundation for the complete 
union between men and God. 

Likewise St. Thomas applies the second type of real relations 
—the mutual actio-passio—and uses this relation in his explana- 
tion of the Trinity. We accept this real relation as the second 
type of real metaphysical relation. We shall finish this essay 
by an examination of this real relation between persons. 


MerapruysicaL RELATIONS 


The relation of paternity is our starting point. John senior 
is the father of John junior. John senior as father has a differ- 
ent being from John senior not as father. This difference is 
something real; it is an addition of reality to John senior. 

This something real is not the act of generation, because the 
act is transient and this something is permanent, a quid per- 
petuum which endures in the present. 

Moreover this something is manifested in the obligation of 
paternity. John senior as a thinking being discovers that as a 
person he has certain rights and duties in regard to John junior. 

But this obligation with its rights and duties is not the mere 
mental manifestation of the intellect. In that event the differ- 
ence beween John senior as father and John senior not as father 
would only be mental, and not metaphysically real. 
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Thus there is something real which is the basis for the mani- 
festation. The intellect recognizes the obligation, it does not 
create it. This real basis is what makes the difference between 
John senior as father and not as father. This basis is spyritual 
because obligation like all personal values is spiritual. 

This spiritual basis is not the substance of John senior, be- 
cause John senior is a person without his being a father. If it 
be not a substance, it must be an accident, because the finite real 
can only be substance or accident. 

Hence this spiritual basis is a real spiritual accident in John 
senior. As an accident it is really distinct from the substance; 
this distinction is a real metaphysical one. 

Moreover this spiritual accident is essentially fo someone 
else, ad aliquem. But an accident which is essentially ad 
aliquem is essentially relative; the absolute accident is essen- 
tially for its substance, in alio. 

Consequently, this something real which makes John senior 
as father differ from John senior not as father, which is a quid 
gerpetuum, which is manifested in the obligation of paternity, 
which is not the mere mental manifestation of the obligation, 
which is the real basis for this manifestation, which is a spiritual 
basis, which is not the substance, which is spiritual accident, 
and which is essentially ad aliquem is a real spiritual relative 
accident, a metaphysical real relation. 

This type of metaphysical relation is the metaphysical basis of 
justice and friendship. Wherever there are real rights and 
duties of justice, there are real metaphysical bases for these 
rights and duties. These bases are real spiritual somethings, 
real spiritual ad alzquos, real spiritual accidents of relation. 

Accordingly there is a real metaphysical relation which is the 
basis of paternity, another which is the basis of the rights and 
duties of citizenship, another which is the basis of the obligation 
of contracts, another which is the basis of the favors and services 
of friendship, and so forth. 
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The fear that this conclusion will lead to an uncalled for 
multiplication of accidents in the human person is as groundless 
as the other prejudices against the spiritual. Multiplication in 
a material being can destroy the unity of the matter; but multi- 
plication in a spiritual being perfects the union of the spirit. 
Man is most man when he is most spiritual. 

Therefore, the only metaphysical explanation which fully 
respects the reality of the finite person is that these new relative 
quae perpetua are real relations, are real accidents, metaphy- 
sically distinct from the only foundation they have—their sub- 
stance. These accidents are as incommunicable as the person 
in which they inhere. In that sense they are non-reversible 
relations. 

Therefore, we may say that the spirit of St. Thomas demands 
two types of real relations. These real relations are the real 
spiritual accidents which bring union and peace 1) between a 
person and God, and 2) between a person and a person. The 
first is the relation of religion, and the second is the relation of 
justice or friendship. 

We maintain these real metaphysical relations not only be- 
cause such an authority as St. Thomas so indicates—that is 
definitely contrary to the spirit of St. Thomas—but also because 
people are like that. 


Norsert D. 


College of St. Francis, 
Joliet, Ill. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS 


GREEK PHILOSOPHY AND SACRED MUSIC 
THE TEACHING OF THE Aoytx? AND ITS Errects oN SAcRED MusICc 


The teaching of the “spiritual sacrifice” which was developed by 
Greek philosophy in opposition to the bloody sacrifices of the religions 
of the time, rejected every empty externalism of sacred worship and 
demanded instead an inner worship of the human spirit.1 This new 
viewpoint could not remain without its influence on religious music, 
which more than any other art was associated with the cult of the gods. 
For that reason the philosophers who declare the Aoy:x Pvcia as alone 
fit for public worship, also assume a more or less diffident stand on 
sacred music. 

Already in the works of Plato, who attacked the popular conception 
of sacrifice and worship of the gods, are found signs which point to 
the exclusion of instrumental music from public worship. He speaks 
with astonishment of the age-old melodies of Isis, which he heard of 
in Egypt, and comes to the conclusion that all purely instrumental music 
is to be removed and prohibited in public worship. The reason is that 
a music “ without words” carries no more meaning within itself than 
the voice of a wild animal.? The strong opinion which lies in these 
words is only to be understood within the framework of what we know 
about the lowly state of music in pagan cults. Still more severe than 
Plato is the view of Philodemos of Gadara (110-28 B.C.) in his work 
mépi THs povorxyns against the use of music in religious worship. In con- 
trast to Cleanthes of Assos (331-223) and Diogenes of Babylon (240- 
152), whose writings he cites, he rejects the conception that music is an 
indispensable element of divine worship, and is inseparably bound up 
with piety, as Diogenes maintained.* “As to the worship of God 
through music, enough has already been said upon the subject earlier, 
ar.d it will be mentioned again later. What is to be said now is this: 
The divinity needs no worship, but it is in our blood to honor it, 
especially through inherited traditions.” * The paradox, however, which 


1 Cf. O. Casel, Die Liturgie als Mysterienfeier (Freiburg 1923), 3rd edit., 
p- 105 f. 

? Plato, Leges 669E (56 Schanz). 

* Philodemos, De musica 20, 28 ff. (p. 88 Kemke). 

* Philodemos, De musica fragment. IV, 1 (p. 66 Kemke). 
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lies in this view, that music is public worship, is for Philodemos the 
fact that in his time musicians got paid for this kind of religious 
worship.> Even the notion that music is a medium for religious ecstacy, 
is for Philodemos a self-deception, as he calls the entire situation, which 
er.ters under the noise of cymbals and tambourine, a spiritual derange- 
ment. It is significant also that it is generally women and effeminate 
men who are subject to this folly. Consequently with regard to music 
there can be no mention at all of a positive value. It is only a handmaid 
of 48ovy, of pleasurable sensation,’ which it satisfies in the same manner 
as the enjoyment of food and drink. 

Similar thoughts are found also in the works of the Jew Philo, whose 
mind was so colored by Greek culture. He speaks on occasion about 
the Jewish “ Feast of the Fast,” a designation for the day of atonement, 
which was customary especially among the Greeks. “ Now, of course,” 
continues Philo, “many of those unbelievers who do not hesitate to 
belittle lofty things, will ask: ‘ How indeed can there be a celebration 
without a banquet and a carousal, without good fellowship among hosts 
and guests, without a large variety of wines, without richly laden 
tables, and heaping supplies of everything that belongs to a popular 
feast, without gay pageants, with joking and banter, as well as popular 
merrymaking with the sound of flutes and zithers, the beating of kettle- 
drums of cymbals, besides other gay and soft music of every kind, that 
by the help of the sense of hearing gives a release to unbridled appe- 
tites?’ For in and through such satisfactions do they openly seek their 
happiness, since they do not know real joy.” ® 

Here also appears a removal of pagan instrumental music for religious 
feasts from grounds similar to those in the works of Philodemos: Men 
seek in music only their own pleasure and sensual-gratification. The 
pagan gods, according to Philo, utilize fully these weaknesses of men; 
and with a view to a better effect they have arranged their falsehoods 
to melody, rhythm, and meter with the intention in this way of being 
able more easily to ensnare their public.® 


5 Philodemos, De musica, IV 24 (p. 66 Kemke). 

*Ibidem, VII, 1 (p. 49 Kemke). Cf. H. Abert, Die Lehre vom Ethos in 
der griechischen Musik (Leipzig, 1899), p. 31. 

7 Philodemos, De musica, XVIII, 24 (p. 85 Kemke). 

§ Philo of Alexandria, De specialibus legibus, II (De septen.), § 193 (vol. 
V, p. 114, 4 Cohn-Wendland). 

®* Philo, De specialibus legibus, I (De Monarchia), § 28 (vol. V, p. 14 
Cohn-Wendland). 
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As Philodemos is scandalized at the fact that the inner feeling is 
lacking in the sacred music of the pagans and only in return for pay- 
ment is this so-called public worship offered to the gods, so likewise 
Philo emphasizes the necessity of the interior element of religion as 
opposed to sacrificial cult: “ God has no joy, my friend, in sacrifices— 
se I might say—even if man himself offered to him a hecatomb; for all 
is already his property, and since he possesses all, he needs nothing; he 
rejoices only in devout intention and in men who lead a godly life: 
From them he receives sacrificial breads, the barley, and the simplest 
gifts as very valuable, more willingly than the most costly gifts. And 
even if they offered nothing else at all, but only presented themselves 
as the perfect fullness of moral goodness, they offer the best of sacrifices 
if with song and grateful homage they honor their God as their bene- 
factor and saviour—partly through the instrumentality of speech, and 
partly also without tongue and mouth, whilst only in their soul and 
thoughts they speak praise and petitions—which only one ear hears, 
that of the Deity. For the human ear cannot perceive it.” 1° In these 
words of Philo there is a new emphasis, in as much as not only is 
instrumental music entirely abolished from public worship, but even 
singing is recognized only to some degree as religious worship. Silence 
and pure thought appear here as an ideal of public worship, which in 
the last analysis leaves no more room for sacred chant. 

To be sure a strong inspiration of worship already exists in the 
transition from the sacrificial oblations to religious worship through 
the singing of hymns, so that Philo presents the Aoy:xy Pvcia as con- 
sisting of dyvor cai edSarpovcpoi,'! as at a later time Jerome maintains 
that Asaph, Iduthun and Eman were in the Old Testament entrusted 
with the direction of the very important and extensive singing of the 
Temple, so that the Jews might pass over gradually from sacrifices to 
the praise of God.” 

Still philosophy sharpened the idea of “ the spiritual sacrifice.” The 
hymn, of which this public worship was to consist, was more and more 
allegorically interpreted, insofar as the life of each and every man was 
to be a hymn of homage glorifying God. 


0 Philo, De specialibus legibus, I (De sacrificantibus), § 271 (vol. V, 
p- 56 Cohn-Wendland). 

1 Philo, De specialibus legibus, I (De victimis), § 224 (p. 55 Cohn). 

12 Jerome, In Isaiam, I, 1 (PL 24, 37): et super choros Asaph, Iduthun 
el Eman, filii Chore constituti sunt, ut paulatim a sacrificiis victimarum 
ad laudes Domini transiret religio. 
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As an aid to this spiritualizing tendency, which in the end had to 
suppress all external cult, came the distribution of the gods into definite 
classes, as we meet them in the works of Apuleius of Madaura and 
Celsus. Apuleius distinguishes visible gods, stars, and invisible gods. 
Among these he numbers the twelve Olympic gods, who are the de- 
scendants of the highest god, and eternal, holy spirits. Most men adore 
these gods, but in a manner totally different one from another. The 
demons are like unto these gods, for they are immortal as the gods. 
Insofar as they have passions they are like men, for they are subject 
to anger and to suffering, and allow themselves to be bribed; they are 
properly speaking objects of divine worship. It is even in the very 
nature of things that the customs and worship of popular religions are 
so different, so that the Egyptian gods take pleasure in mourning, the 
Greek gods in dancing, the gods of the barbarians in the beating of 
drums and the playing of flutes.1* 

Accordingly Apuleius also conceives music as unworthy of the highest 
god. We find the same thought in the writings of the Greek Celsus. 
Origen cites Celsus, who tries to persuade the Christians to worship 
the demons, but warns against an exaggerated adoration of the same: 
“One must, moreover, be careful not to become too absorbed in these 
things, if one occupies himself with them; and that in the love of the 
bodily, one does not neglect and forget the Higher and Better. For we 
would hardly do well if we wished to give no credence to the opinion 
of those wise men who tell us that most earthly demons derived alto- 
gether too much satisfaction from carnal pleasures, and demanded only 
too much blood and sacrifice, sweet sounds and other such things.” ++ 

The concept which Celsus expresses in this train of thought, that 


13 Apuleius, Liber de Deo Socratis, 13, § 148 (p. 21 Thomas): quippe, ut 
fine comprehendam, daemones sunt genere animalia, ingenio rationabilia, 
animo passiva, corpore aeria, tempore aeterna ex his quinque, quae com- 
memoravi, tria principio eadem quae nobis(cum), quartum proprium, 
postremum commune cum diis immortalibus habent, sed differunt ab his 
passione. quae propterea passiva non absurde, ut arbitror, nominavi, quod 
sunt tisdem, quibus nos turbationibus mentis obnozii. unde etiam religionum 
diversis observationibus et sacrorum variis suppliciis fides impertienda est, 
esse nonnullos ex hoc divorum numero, qui nocturnis vel diurnis, promptis 
vel occultis, laetioribus vel tristioribus hostiis vel caeremoniis vel ritibus 
gaudeant, uti Aegyptia numina ferme plangoribus, Graeca plerumque choreis, 
barbara autem strepitu cymbalistrarum et tympanistarum et choraularum. 

14 Origenes, Contra Celsum, 8, 60 (GCS Orig. II, p. 276 Koetschau). 
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musi¢ was the affair only of the lowest divinities, the demons, but that 
the highest divine beings did not need melody and sounds, was not new. 
Theophrastus of Eresos (373-287), as Porphyrius tells us, points to a 
similar conception, when he allots to the spirits of the third class bloody 
sacrifices, to the spiritual powers of the second class only the sonorous 
offering of hymnody, to the highest god only, however, wil! he consecrate 
the quiet sacrifice of his thought.15 

These thoughts in the philosophy of the time were worked to their 
logical conclusion. If Cleanthes still represented the view that the mere 
word of the Philosopher possesses no means for the expression of the 
sublimity of divine things, but requires for that purpose meter, melody 
and rhythm,'* Philo, on the other hand, came to the conviction: “ Man 
cannot, as the crowd does, thank God with external instruments, with 
incense and sacrifice . .. , much more with songs of praise and hymns, 
not as they perceive audible voices, but as the invisible spirit sounds 
and emphasizes them.” 17 Even singing is not worthy enough of the 
highest divinity, for “The Lord,” he exclaims, “how could anyone 
praise you, with what mouth, with what tongue, with what instrument 
of speech, with what power of soul? Can the stars, united in one 
chorus, sing you a worthy song?”+® The fact that the highpriest, 
when he enters the Holy of Holies had to remove his long flowing robe 
of beauty, which was studded with diamonds and decorated in rich 
colors, is for him an indication that man must honor the Deity without 
musical clamor and splendid color, but must sacrifice the blood of the 
soul and offer up his entire spirit as a burnt-offering. For if the soul 
unfolds itself completely in word and deed and has filled itself with 
God, then the voices of the senses and all irksome and hateful noises 
cease.” 20 

At a later time Neoplatonism espoused the same views. In its system 


18 Porphyrius, De abstinentia, II, 34 (p. 37 Hercher). Ibidem, II, 58 
(p. 45 Hercher). Cf. J. Bernays, Theophrastos’ Schrift iiber die Fréimmig- 
keit. Ein Beitrag zur Religionsgeschichte (Berlin, 1866), p. 33; H. Koch, 
Pseudo-Dionysius Areopagita in seinen Beziehungen zum Neuplatonismus 
und Mysterienwesen. (Forschungen zur christlichen Literatur- und Dogmen- 
geschichte, vol. I, Heft 1-2, Mainz 1900, p. 127). 

16 Philodemus, De musica, XXVIII, 16 (p. 98 Kemke). 

17 Philo, De plantatione, § 126 (vol. II, p. 148 Cohn-Wendland). 

18 Philo, De vita Moysis II, § 239 (p. 256 Cohn). 

1° Legum Allegoriarum, II, § 56 (p. 101 Cohn). 

20 Ibidem, III, 44 (p. 122 Cohn). 
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also sacred music and especially any kind of instrumental music had 
no place. Porphyrius acknowledges only that the true worship of God, 
if one directs himself always to him (i.e. God) exclusively and alone 
by way of the higher Logos, namely by that service which does not go 
first through the mouth, but which obtains the Good from the most 
glorious One who exists through the most glorious One which lives in 
us: that, however, is the spirit which does not need an instrument.” 
Aceording to what has been said, the teaching of the Aoyuxy Ouoia 
rejects not only bloody sacrifices, but also music as a means of religious 
worship, and above all, instrumental music, as the above excerpts prove. 
Then, however, while meaning originally “a spiritual sacrifice,” con- 
sisting of hymns to the Goodness and Majesty of God, this doctrine 
develops in such a way that by a progressive elimination it became also 
improper to represent song as a means for true religious worship. 


JOHANNES QUASTEN. 
The Catholic University of America. 
Loyola University, Chicago. 


*+ Porphyrius in Eusebius, Praeparationes evangelicae, IV, 13, 2 (I, p- 158 
Heinichen). Cf. E. Norden, Agnostos Theos, Untersuchungen zur Formen- 
geschichte religiédser Rede (Leipzig, 1913), p. 39. 
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A FOURTEENTH CENTURY SCHOLASTIC MISCELLANY 


Of likely interest to editors of Thomist opuscula and other investi- 
gators of medieval scholastic philosophy is a collection of short tracts 
and extracts by Thomas Aquinas, Albertus Magnus, Robert Kilwardby, 
Avicenna and Ps, Aristotle contained in a fourteenth century manuscript 
at the New York Academy of Medicine. The contents of the manuscript 
were noted in the recent Census of Mediaeval and Renaissance Manu- 
scripts in the United States and Canada,‘ but the brevity of the descrip- 
tion makes it impossible to adequately determine the nature of the 
treatises included. The Census further failed to take note of some 
of the shorter tracts or extracts. The Aquinas compositions included 
are the De ente et essentia, the metaphysical tract on “Being and 
Essence,” which has recently been edited as well as translated into 
English; ? and the De eternitate mundi, which in this recension has a 
different ending from that of the version in Aquinas’ collected Opera.’ 
A second tract on the eternity of the world, a prominent subject of 
discussion in the Paris studium in the thirteenth century, is also found 
in the codex without author or heading.* Although a note in the lower 
margin of the folio on which this selection begins states that it is from 
the second part of a work of Albertus Magnus, presumably the second 
part of the Summa theologiae, where the subject of eternity and the 
eternity of the world is discussed, the extract differs from the text 
printed in Borgnet’s edition of Albert’s collected works. 

In addition to the foregoing, two other authentic philosophical works 
of Aquinas are found in the manuscript, namely that on the “ Unity 
of the Intellect against the Averroists”;5 and the tract “On the 
Motion of the Heart.”® In general these texts agree with those of the 
printed editions. Two further tracts assigned in the codex to Thomas 
Aquinas, the De sensu communi,’ and De potentiis animae interioribus,® 


1Compiled by Seymour de Ricci with the assistance of Dr. W. J. Wilson, 
New York, 1937, II, 1312, no. 6. 

2Item 1 below. Item 2 below. 

“Item 4 below. The work was omitted from the Census description. 

5 Item 11 below. Also omitted from the Census description. 

*Item 12 below. 

*Item 6 below. Also omitted from the Census description. 

*Item 7 below. Cf. Fr. Pelster, “ Neue philosophische Schriften Alberts 
des Grossen,” Philosophisches Jahrbuch, XXXVI, 1923, 161 et seq. This 
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are also found in other manuscripts under the authorship of Albertus 
Magnus. In context, moreover, they resemble closely the discussion of 
these subjects in the second part of the Summa de creaturis attributed 
to Albertus Magnus and printed with the collected works in the Borgnet 
edition. There are discussed the common sense and the five inner senses, 
imagination, fantasy, judgment, memory, and reminiscence. The sub- 
jects of these two tracts are also treated in brief in the second book of 
the Compendium theologicae veritatis. Extracted from the Summa 
theologiae of Albertus Magnus is another selection which appears in 
the manuscript without author or title.? Concerned primarily with the 
preeesses of digestion and nutrition the work begins with the statement 
from the authors of natural science regarding these topics. Its main 
purport is, however, theological in nature since it is introduced as one 
of the supporting arguments in the thesis, “ the verity of human nature 
which is descended from Adam.” ?° The stomach, liver, heart, and other 
organs, especially the cerebrum are said to participate in the process of 
digestion. 

The manuscript also includes what appears to be an abbreviated 
version of the tract on the origin and classification of sciences, De ortu 
scientiarum,'! attributed to the English Dominican, Robert Kilwardby, 
who in 1272 was named to the archbishopric of Canterbury. The text 
here included varies considerably from others described in recent 
accounts of the work. There is in this manuscript no differentiation in- 
to chapters of which the usual number is given as sixty-three. No one 
of the manuscript texts has as yet been published in its entirety. In the 
field of science there is further the De congelatione, relating to mineralogy 
which is usually assigned to Avicenna, although it here appears anony- 
mously without heading or rubric.’? Probably on this account it was 
overlooked by the compilers of the Census. The text agrees generally 
with that published by E. J. Holmyard and D. C. Mandeville. In this 


work is to be distinguished from the other treatise, De Potentiis animae, 
and which begins, “ Sicut dicit Damascenus impossibile est . . .” which 
also appears under Albert’s name. Cf. D. O. Lottin, “ L’authenticité du 
de Potentiis animae d’Albert le Grand,” Revue néo-scolastique de Philosophie, 
1930, XXXII, 321-338. 

®Item 8 below. Not indicated in the Census. 

10 See the passage from the Borgnet text noted below with the item. 

11Ttem 5 below. 
12Ttem 3 below. Not indicated in the Census. 
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manuscript the tract is followed by a list of the seven metals and the 
four minerals or spirits, mercury, sulphur, arsenic, and sal ammoniac. 
The remaining tracts in the manuscript are all on the subject of moral 
ethics. Included is a “ Flower of Ethics” (Flos ethicorum), or De 
laudabilibus bonis,1* in which are noted the laudable virtues prudence, 
courage, temperance, gentleness, continence, justice, liberality, and mag- 
nanimity, with their opposites or vices, imprudence, cowardice, covet- 
ousness, intemperance, incontinence, injustice, and greediness. This work 
which Albertus Magnus cites as by Aristotle in the second part of the 
Summa theologiae,* is a medieval Latin translation of the short trac- 
tate, De virtutibus et vitiis, which frequently appears with the ethical 
writings of Aristotle, although it is believed to be spurious and of a 
period later than Aristotle.1° The translation of the De virtutibus here 
included is probably that of Robert Grosseteste since it appears else- 
where with a collection of Grosseteste’s translations of the Aristotelian 
Ethical writings together with the translation of the work that follows.*® 


18Ttem 9 below. 

44 Summa theologiae, II, tract XVI, Quest. 103: “ Aliquando dividitur 
secundum subjecta et sicut dicit Aristoteles in libro de laudabilibus bonis, 
anima triplicis partis assumpta est a Platone, scilicet rationalis, irascibilis 
et concupiscibilis. Et sic rationalis virtutis est prudentia, ut dicit. Iras- 
cibilis est mansuetudo et fortitudo. Concupiscibilis vero temperantia et con- 
tinentia. Totius autem animae justitia, liberalitas, et magnanimitas .. .” 
and again, “Illa qua est in libro de laudabilibus bonis, datur penes sub- 
jectum quod est potentia animae, quam perficit virtus ad actum. Et ideo 
prudentia est in rationali cum omnibus sibi adjunctis virtutibus ... ,” 
Borgnet XXXIII, 263, 264. Cf. notes on the text below. The work is also 
listed in the 1410-1412 catalogue of the Amplonian collection at Erfurt: 
“... librum de bonis laudabilibus Aristotilis ...,” Paul Lehmann, Mittel- 
alterliche Bibliothekskataloge Deutschlands und der Schweiz Miinchen, 
1928, II, 19. 

18 See Virtues and Vices (De virtutibus et vitiis). The Works of Aristotle, 
translated [from the Greek] into English under the editorship of W. D. 
Ross, Oxford, pp. 1249-1251; also Aristotle, The Athenian Constitution, The 
Eudemian Ethics; On Virtues and Vices (Greek text) with an English 
translation by H. Rackham, Cambridge, Mass., 1935, pp. 484-503 (Loeb 
Classical Library). 

18 See F. M. Powicke, “ Robert Grosseteste and the Nicomachean Ethics,” 
Proceedings of the British Academy, 1930, XVI, 92-93; and S. H. Thomson, 
“The ‘ Notule’ of Grosseteste on the Nicomachean Ethics,” Proceedings of 
the British Academy, XIX, 1933, 199, note 1. Both cite the earlier work of 
Pelzer, reporting on the Milan, Ambrosiana MS. E. 71 sup., in Revue néo- 
scolastique de philosophie, Louvain, 1921, XXIII, 336-38, note. 
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The brief selection on the passions of the soul which here appears with- 
out author or title is probably also a Latin translation by Robert 
Grosseteste of the De passionibus animae, attributed, incorrectly it is 
believed to Andronichus of Rhodes, the Peripatetic philosopher of the 
first century before Christ.17 In this brief composition are listed and 
defined the four irrational passions, sadness, fear, voluptuousness, and 
covetousness, as well as the four cardinal virtues, temperance, justice, 
fortitude, and prudence. The last selection in the manuscript opens ¥ 
without heading or author with a quotation from Seneca’s De beneficiis 
beneficium.'* It relates chiefly to the moral effects of giving and receiving. 
A short paragraph on what must be considered in choosing a friend, 
and some jotted notes in a hand later than the rest of the manuscript 
close the codex. 

As described in the Census the manuscript, a small octavo (17x13 
em.), is on vellum with modern vellum binding. It is part of the E. C. 
Streeter collection purchased by the Academy of Medicine. Of its earlier 
provenance nothing is known. Quite probably it was originally part of a 
larger volume since its present 71 folios show an earlier foliation num- 
bering from 80 to 150 with a preliminary leaf added. The writing, 
apparently of Italian origin, is abbreviated and somewhat difficult to 
decipher due to the wrinkled character of some parts of the vellum. On 
the verso of the first leaf is an astrological diagram with the signs of 
the zodiac, also the degrees, ca[lidus], sic[cus], fri[gidus], ete. On the 
upper margin is written: “ Nota quod luna qualibet die movit per 13 
gradus....” The contents of the manuscript are as follows: 


[1] fols. 2r(old numbering 80)-15r, col. 1, Liber de essentia et esse... 
fratris Thome de Aquino. Quia parvus error in principio mag- 
nus est in fine... /... diffinitio propter suam simplicitatem 
in quo sit finis et consummatio huius sermonis. Amen.?® 


17 See the notes accompanying item 10 below and also the references in 
the note above. 

18 Item 13 below. 

1° For other manuscripts of the De ente et essentia see Lynn Thorndike 
and Pearl Kibre, Catalogue of Incipits of Mediaeval Scientific Writings in 
Latin, Cambridge, Mass., 1937, col. 570; M. Grabmann, “ Die echten Opus- 
cula,” Beiirége zur Geschichte der Philosophie des Mittelalters, XXII, 2nd 
edition, 1931, 302-303; and P. Glorieux, Répertoire des Maitres en Théologie 
de Paris au XIII siécle, Paris, 1933, I, 87. Recent editions of the De ente et 
essentia include the Opera omnia, Paris, 1875, XXVII, 468-479; M. D. 
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[2] fols. 15r(old number 94)-21r, De eternitate mundi D. Thomas. 
Supposito secundum fidem catholicam mundum ab eterno non 
fuisse.../... per fidem perfectum per deffectum alterius per- 
fectionis qui superaddi debent imperfectum dictum et sic patet 
ad obiecta.”° 


[3] fols. 21r(old 100)-24v, [Avicenna, De congelatione]. The text be- 
gins without heading or rubric: Terra pura lapis non fit quia 
contumacionem non facit.../... erat permutetur. Hee autem 
per liquefactionem non fit sed accidunt ei ex hee res quedam 
extranee.*! 


After a short space there follows a list of metals and minerals. Septem 
sunt metalla: aurum, argentum, ferre, ferrum, cuprum, stannum, et 
plumbum. Quatuor spiritus: argentum vivum, sulphur, auripigmentum 
quod est idem quod arsenicum, et [sal?] ammoniacus. 


[4] fols. 24v(old 103)-26r, [Albertus Magnus?]. In the lower margin 
is written: Istud est de secunda parte Alberti ubi multa loquitur 
de eternitate in principio libri. The work begins without heading 
or rubric: Quia ergo de eternis et eternitate mundi aliqua mota 
et prescripta sunt secundum philosophos modernos. Voluimus 
hic submittere paucula. De quiditate ipsi eternitatis secundum 
sui substantiam et esse. Et primo queritur quid sit eternitas de 


Roland-Gosselin, “ Le ‘De Ente et Essentia’ de S. Thomas d’Aquin. Texte 
établi d’aprés les manuscrits Parisiens,” Revue de sciences philosophiques 
et théologiques, 1926, VIII, and an edition by Carolus Boyer, Rome, 1933. 
An English translation is that of George Leckie, Thomas Aquinas, Concern- 
ing Being and Essence, New York [c. 1937]. See also John Goheen, The 
Problem of Matter and Form in the ‘ De ente et essentia’ of Thomas Aquinas, 
Harvard University Press, 1940; and the review of the last named by 
Frances E. McMahon in The New Scholasticism, 1940, XIV, 414-416. 

20M. Grabmann, loc. cit., p. 301, indicates a different ending for the close 
of the tract. It is printed in the Opera omnia, Paris, 1875, XXVII, 450-53. 
Other manuscripts and editions are listed by P. Glorieux, op. cit., I, 96. 
See also Controversia de Aeternitate Mundi, Textus antiquorum et scholasti- 
corum, collegit M. Gierens, Rome, 1933. 

21 Not noted in the Census. For other manuscripts see Thorndike and 
Kibre, op. cit., cols. 718-19; and James Corbett, Catalogue des manuscrits 
alchimiques latins, Brussels: [Union Académique Internationale], 1939, pp. 
175-176. The above text agrees with that published by E. J. Holmyard and 
D. C. Mandeville, Avicennae de congelatione et conglutinatione lapidum, 
being sections of the Kitab al-Shifd, the Latin and Arabic texts edited with 
an English translation of the latter with critical notes, Paris, 1927. 
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qua sic loquuntur maximi philosophi. Postea de fine eviterno. 
Tertio de tempore. Queretur ergo primo quid sit eternitas 
secundum substantiam .../... esse evum vel eviternitatem 
unde medium est inter utrumque et convenit cum utroque. 
Explicit.?? 


[5] fols. 26r(old 105)-27v, Robert [Kilwardby], De ortu scientiarum. 
Scientiarum quedam divina est scilicet que deo auctore tradita 
est quedam humana scilicet que humanis rationibus est inventa. 
Prima est theologia. Secunda duplex est quia quedam licita est 
et dicitur philosophia scilicet que divino lumine intervis illustrante 
... quedam illicita et dicitur magica scilicet que ex humana per- 
versa voluntate et malignorum spirituum instinctu duxit originem 
... (fol. 27r, col. 1-2, cites Hugo de St. Victor) Hee Hugo de 
magicis docet et sunt in XI artes scilicet nigromancia, geomantia, 
ydromancia, aerimancia, piromancia, aruspicium, augurium vel 
auspicium, horoscopia, sortilegium, maleficium, prestigium. Ex 
omnibus igitur philosophie dictis manifestatum est quod semper 
quelibet pars est utile ad omnes alias et quod principaliter sermo- 
cinales ordinantur ad reales et ille ulterius ad ethicam et ethice 
partes ad moralem ethicam ordinantur et ita omnes ad virtutem 
et per virtutem ad beatitudinem.”* 


[6] fols. 28r(old 107)-3lr, Thomas de sensu communi.** Queritur de 
sensu communi et primo queritur que sit n2cessitas ponendi sen- 
sum communem (Borgnet XXXV, 306) ... (fol. 28v; Borgnet 


22 The last word is marked through with red and beside it is written: 
“ Epilogus libri de ortu scientiarum a Roberto A(?),” which relates to the 
next tract. The subject of the eternity of the world is treated of in Albert’s 
Summa theologiae, II, 1; Borgnet XXXII, 91 et seq. The account differs, 
however, from that given above. 

*° For other manuscripts and secondary accounts of the De ortu scientiarum 
of Robert Kilwardby, see D. E. Sharp, in The New Scholasticism, 1934, 
VIII, 1-30; L. Thorndike, History of Magic and Experimental Science, 
1932, II, 81-82; and E. Sommer-von Seckendorff, “ Robert Kilwardby und 
seine philosophische Einleitung: ‘De ortu scientiarum,’” Historisches 
Jahrbuch, 1935, LV, 312-324. No one of the manuscript texts has as yet 
been published in its entirety. 

** Both this and the following tractate frequently appear in the manu- 
scripts under the name of both Thomas Aquinas and Albertus Magnus. 
Both selections appear, however, to be derived from Albertus Magnus’ 
Summa de creaturis, Part II, Questio xxxv, De sensu communi, Questio 
xxxvii, De potentia imaginativa: Borgnet, Opera omnia, XXXV, 306 et seq. 
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XXXYV, 310) Seeundo queritur quid sit sensus communis? Dicit 
enim Avicenna. Sensus communis... (fol. 29v, col. 2; Borgnet 
XXXV, 314) Tertio queritur de organo sensus communis... 
(fol. 30r, col. 1; Borgnet XXXV, 315) Quarto queritur de objecto 
sensus communis Ad quod sciendum est quod sensibile distin- 
guitur ab Aristotele tripliciter. Quorum quidam dicimus duo... 
fol. 30v, col. 2) Patet ergo quid sit sensibile proprium et erigantur 
ad hoe quod aliquid sit sensibile proprium. Nomina autem sensi- 
bilia que ad presens inquirimus quorum hee objecta 5 sunt sensus 
communis scilicet motus, status, figura, magnitudo, numerus et 
unumquodque tantum ad numera reducitur et si aliqua alia... / 
... (fol. 31r, col. 2; selection ends) Et notandum quod sensus 
communis proprius est. Est sui sensibile quod est suum sensibile 
per se sed communis dicitur quia per posterius sentit omnia 
sensata propria.?® 


[7] fols. 3lv(old 110)-39v, Tractatus Sancti Thome de quinque potentiis 
anime interioribus.2@ Sunt autem secundum quosdam philosophos 


P. Glorieux listed the works among the doubtful treatises under Albert’s 
name: Répertoire des Maitres en Théologie de Paris au XIII siécle, Paris, 
1933, I, 72. M. Grabmann, “ Die echten Opuscula,” Beitrige zur Geschichte 
der Philosophie des Mittelalters, XXII, 2nd edition, 1931, 350-51, while 
reporting on several thirteenth century manuscripts which contained the 
two works under Thomas Aquinas’ name, came to the conclusion that the 
second especially belonged more likely to Albertus. The subject of the two 
tracts is also treated in brief in the second book of the Compendium 
theologicae veritatis ascribed to Albertus Magnus: Borgnet, Opera omnia, 
XXXIV, 64-67; Cap. 36, De sensu communi, to Cap. 40, De memoria, where 
is considered the difference between memory and reminiscence. Cf. Fr. 
Pelster, “ Zur Forschung nach den echten Schriften des hl. Thomas von 
Aquin,” Philosophisches Jahrbuch, 1923, XXXVI, 35-49; and the same 
author’s “Neue philosophische Schriften Alberts des Grossen,” loc. cit., 
pp. 150-168. 

2° The Borgnet text ends differently (XXXV, 318): “. . . accipit enim 
omne id quod accipit sensus proprius et per posterius, et praeterea suum 
sensatum per se et illa objectio quae facta est in contrarium, non tenet 
nisi de sensu proprio.” Then follows, Questio XXXVI, De actu sensus 
communis, which is not included in the above selection. There are also some 
verbal differences; thus for the 4th article, Borgnet XXXV, 315, has: 
“Quarto, quaeritur de objecto sensus communis. Enumerantur enim a 
Philosopho in II de anima quinque sensibilia communia, scilicet motus, 
quies, figura, numerus, et magnitudo. .. .” 

2° The heading is written in the lower margin. See the preceding note. 
This tract appears to agree in general, except for some verbal differences, 
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partes anime sensibilis que sunt quinque scilicet ymaginatio, 
phantasia, estimativa, memoria, et reminiscentia. Et primo de 
ymaginatione dicenda sunt 4 scilicet quid sit et quid sit objectum 
eius et quid sit organum et quis actus eius .. . (fol. 32v, col. 1; 
Borgnet XXXV, 326) Secundo videndum est quid sit objectum 
eius ... (fol. 32v, col. 2; Borgnet XXXV, 327) Tertio videndum 
est de organo ymaginationis ... (fol. 33r, col. 1, Borgnet XXXV, 
328) Quarto videndum est de actu ymaginationis. Et sciendum 
quod ymaginationis sicut sentire est actus sensus et intelligere 
intellectus. Et hee quod accipit ex verbo Aristotelis in principio 
3. de anima?? . . . (fol. 33v; Borgnet XXXV, 329) Deinde 
dicendum est de fantasia et queruntur quinque. Quid sit et quid 
obiectum eius et quid organum eius et quis actus eius et quis 
modus corruptionis ipsius . . . (fol. 33v; Borgnet XXXV, 330) 
Quid sit Phantasia .. . (fol. 34r; Borgnet XXXV, 332) Tertio 
queritur de organo fantasie ad quod notandum est 7° quod tres 
sunt cellule capitis scilicet anterior, posterior, et media... (fol. 
35r) De diffinitione Avicenne extracte secundum opinionem Al- 
gazeli (fol. 37r; Borgnet XX XV, 347) De objecto memorie. 
Secundo queritur quid sit objectum memorie .. . (fol. 37r, col. 
2; Borgnet XXXV, 349) De organo memorie. Tertio queritur 
de organo memorie. Et dicitur communiter ab omnibus philo- 
sophis quod eius organum.. . (fol. 38r; Borgnet XXXV, 350) 


with the text printed in the Opera omnia, ed. Borgnet, XXXV, 323-356: 
Summa de creaturis, Pt. II, Questio 37, De potentia imaginativa, to Questio 
XLI, De reminiscentia. Questio XXXVII, “De potentia imaginativa. 
Deinde transeundum est ad partes animae sensibilis quae sunt apprehen- 
sivae deintus, quae secundum Philosophos sunt imaginatio, phantasia, 
aestimatio, memoria, et reminiscentia, de quibus primo agendum est sigil- 
latim, et postea in communi. Primo ergo quaerendum est de imaginatione. 
Et quaeruntur quatuor, scilicet quid sit? Et secundo, quid sit eius 
objectum? Et tertio, quid organum. Et quarto, quis actus? .. .” 

*7 The text in Borgnet XXXV, 328 reads: Art. IV. “Quis sit actus 
imaginationis? Quarto et ultimo, quaeritur de actu imaginationis. Et 
videtur quod imaginari sit proprius actus imaginationis, a simili in aliis 
potentiis: quia sentire est actus sensus, et intelligere actus intellectus. 
Hoe etiam accipitur ex verbo Aristotelis in principio tertii de Anima... .” 

7° Borgnet XXXV, 332-33 includes arguments pro and con which are 
omitted in the MS. On p. 333 is the “Solutio. Dicendum quod tres sunt 
cellulae capitis, scilicet anterior, posterior, et media. .. .” 

*° Borgnet XXXV, 339: “Et videtur secundum Avicennam et Alga- 
zelem. ...” 
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De actu memorie. Actus memorie est . .. (fol. 38r, col. 2) 
Capitulum de diffinitione reminiscentie.*° Diffinitio reminiscentie. 
Primo ab Aristotele sic. Reminiscentia . . . (fol. 38v, col. 1) 
Differentia memorie et reminiscentie in tribus consistit. Unum 
est ... (fol. 39r, col. 2) De impedimentis eius est dicere quod fit 
aut ex parte reminiscentie aut ex parte organi. Ex parte reminis- 
centie primo dupliciter .../... ex signis et nocibus sunt et hee 
melius et frequencius. De causa autem reminiscendi bene vel male 
patet sufficienter per ea que dicta sunt de complexione organi 
memorie, est enim in subiecto eodem vel eadem cum memoria.*+ 


[8] fols. 39v(old 118)-41r, without heading or author. Auctores scientie 
naturalis *? dicunt quod chymus qui primam digestionem accipit 
a stomacho non trahitur nisi per aliquid epatis ad ipsum epar. 
Humor enim qui est in epate et virtutem epatis habet ... (fol. 
40v, col. 2) Est ergo 4 digestio stomachi, epatis, cordis, et omnium 
membrorum et maxime cerebri a quo fit decisio seminis princi- 
paliter **.../... sieut omni prudenti experto patet per omnia 
tractatus sequens applicetur. 


[9] fols. 41r(old 120)-44v, Flos ethicorum.** (In the lower margin is 


8° Borgnet XXXV, 351-54 is much fuller than the text in the MS. 

*1 Borgnet XXXV, 356 ends differently: Art. IV. “ qui sunt bene reminis- 
cibiles, et qui mala?” ... “et similiter caliditas et frigus facit: Calidum 
enim fortiter facit spiritus discurrere et fluere formas; frigidum autem 
fortiter tenet impressas.” 

*? This tract or excerpt is not indicated in the Census. Most of it may be 
found to be similar to a passage in Albertus Magnus, Summa theologiae, 
II, tract XVII: Borgnet XXXIII, 311-319. Questio CX, De veritate humanae 
naturae quae propagata est ab Adam. (pp. 311-12) “ Ad solutionem autem 
objectorum oportet praenotare, qualiter nutrimentum fiat et semen genera- 
tionis in homine. Dicimus igitur secundum auctores scientiae aaturalis 
quod chymus qui primam digestionem accipit in stomacho, non trahitur 
ad hepar nisi per aliquid hepatis. Humor enim qui est in epate. .. .” 

*8 Borgnet XXXIII, 318: “ Solutio. Dicendum, quod propter istas rationes 
quidam dixerunt quod in veritate ex superfluo nutrimenti quod convertitur 
in veram naturam hominis secundum omnia similia, ex quorum rutrimento 
et augmento nutriuntur et augentur membra dissimilia, ut dicunt physici, 
fit generatio. Et illi tenent viam superius positam, quod scilicet nutri- 
mentum primo accipit virtutem hepatis, secundo cordis, tertio virtutes 
omnium membrorum, et maxime cerebri, a quo fit decisio seminis princi- 
paliter....” The Borgnet text then diverges entirely from the manuscript. 
** This is a medieval Latin translation, probably by Robert Grosseteste of 
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the alternative title: Tractatus qui dicitur flos ethicorum dicitur 
etiam sive intytulatur de laudabilibus bonis eo quod sic incipit.) 
Laudabilia sunt bona quidem (fol. 41r, col. 2) vituperabilia autem 
turpia. Et bonorum quidem estimativa virtutes. Turpium autem 
malicie. Quare laudabiles quidem virtutes laudabiles . . . Triplicis 
autem partis anima assumpta est secundum Platonem. Rationalis 
quidem virtus est prudencia. Irascibilis autem est mansuetudo 
et fortitudo. Concupiscibilis vero temperacia et continentia. 
Tocius autem anime justicia liberalitas et magnanimitas*® .. . 
(fol. 43r, col. 2) Consequitur autem magnanimitati simplicitas 
et virilitas et viriditas. Hic est finita pars huius tractatus prima 
et incipit secunda sic inprudentia est malicia. In ibi agit de viciis 
oppositis virtutibus iam dictis. Inprudentia est malicia irratio- 
nalis.../... que omnia videlicet !audabilium sunt. Malicie 
autem sunt contrarie huic. Omnia autem que malicie et con- 
sequencia ipsi vituperabilia sunt. 


[10] fols. 44v (old 123v)-45r, without title or heading.2* Quid est passio. 
Passio est irrationalis anime motio et preter naturam homini 
appropinquans. Generales omnes autem passiones sunt quatuor 
tristicia, timor delectatio, concupiscentia. Et tristicia quidem est 
anime (fol. 45r) irrationalis constrictio vel opinio presens mali 
presencie . . . Species autem virtutis quatuor. Temperancia, 


De virtutibus et vitiis ascribed to Pseudo-Aristotle. See notes 14-16 above. 
Cf. Cambridge, Peterhouse MS 116, 13th century, fols. 241-242, Aristotiles 
de Virtute. Laudabilia quidem sunt bona vituperabilia autem turpia.. . / 
. omnia autem que malitie et consequencia ipsi vituperabilia sunt.” 

M. R. James, A Descriptive Catalogue of the Manuscripts in the Library 
of Peterhouse, Cambridge, 1899, pp. 134-135. Also cited by the references 
given above in note 16. 

85 See note 14 above for the exact quotation from this section of the tract 
by Albertus Magnus. 

8° Not indicated in the Census. This tract corresponds to the De passioni- 
bus anime ascribed to Pseudo-Andronichus in the Latin translation appar- 
ently by Robert Grosseteste (d. 1253). Cf. Cambridge, Peterhouse MS 116, 
13th century, fols. 241-242, Andronici peripatetici de passionibus. Quid est 
passio. Passio est irrationalis.../... fortitudo autem scientia durorum 
et non durorum et neutrorum: M. R. James, op. cit., pp. 134-135. The 
work was also edited from the Milan MS by Bruno Roesener, Bemerkungen 
iiber die dem Andronikos von Rhodos mit unrecht zugewiesenen Schriften, 
IV Teil, Schweidnitz, 1893, pp. 13-16. See also the references cited above 
in note 16. 
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justicia, fortitudo, prudencia. Prudencia est scientia bonorum 
vel malorum vel neutrorum.../... Temperantia est scientia 
virtutum et non virtutum et neutrorum. Fortitudo est scientia 
durorum et non durorum et neutrorum. 


[11] fols. 45r(old 124r)-67v, [Thomas Aquinas, De unitate intellectus 
contra Averroistas]. The work begins without title or heading.®* 
Sicut omnes naturaliter scire desiderant veritatem ita naturale 
desiderium inest omnibus fugiendi errores.../... per quos eius 
errori resistetur vel ignorantie consuletur.*® 


[12] fols. 67v(old 144)-70v, Sanctas Thomas de Aquino de motu cordis. 
Quoniam omne quod movetur necesse est habere motorem. 
Dubitabile videtur quid moveat cor et quare motus eius sit. Non 
enim videtur eius motus esse ab anima.../... et huiusmodi 
ex quibus cor calescit et infrigidatur. Explicit de motu cordis. 


[13] fol. 71r(old 150), in a different hand from the rest of the manu- 
script, without heading.®® Sicut vult Seneca quarto de beneficiis 
beneficium dare et invicem gratiam referre.../... vis reddere 
beneficium benigne accipe . .. quo benefactori recompensata 
fuerit optima. 

Then follows a short paragraph on the choice of a friend: In 
amico eligendo considerandum est quod sit discretius alioquin 
nec consulere nec reprehendere .. . 

A few manuscript notes at the lower margin close the codex. 


PEARL KIpre. 
College of the City of New York. 


87 Also omitted in the description in the Census, this work is classed 
among Thomas Aquinas’ authentic writings. See Grabmann, “ Die echten 
Opuscula,” Beitréige zur Geschichte der Philosophie des Mittelalters, XXII, 
2nd edition, 1931, 292-293. It is printed in the Opera omnia, Paris, 1875, 
XXVII, 311-335, and was recently published in a critical edition by Leo 
W. Keeler, Rome, 1936. For other editions and manuscripts see Glorieux, 
Répertoire des Maitres en Théologie de Paris au XIII siécle, Paris, 1933, 
I, 95. See also F. Picavet, “ L’Averroisme et les Averroistes du xiii s. 
d’aprés le De unit. Intell.,” Revue de Vhist. des religions, 1902, XLV, 56-69. 

88 Printed in the Opera omnia, Paris, 1875, XXVII, 507-511. For other 
editions and manuscripts see Thorndike and Kibre, Catalogue of Incipits, 
1937, col. 569, under “ Quia .. .” and Grabmann, “ Die echten Opuscula,” 
Beitraége z. Geschichte d. Philos. des Mittelalters, XXII, 2nd edition, 1931, 
306. See also Glorieux, Répertoire ..., 1933, I, 96. 

*° This selection on moral ethics, I have been unable to identify further. 
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THE CONCEPT OF IMAGINATION IN DANTE AND THE 
SPANISH MYSTIC POETS 


The illuminating article of Reverend Robert Edward Brennan, O. P., 
in the April issue of The New Scholasticism, and some remarks of the 
eminent Catholic German scholars Karl Vossler and Ludwig Pfandl, 
both at the University of Munich, induced me to approach the same 
problem from a different point of view. It is not my task to investigate 
the above mentioned concept from the strictly philosophical approach 
of The New Scholasticism, nor to give a philosophical interpretation 
of this concept. I attempt merely to show how different the concept of 
imagination is in the work of Dante, especially in his Commedia and 
in the works of the Spanish mystic poets of the Golden Age. 

We find “ imagination ” as an engendering fact, as a causing principle 
and as inspiring reason represented more often and more clearly in the 
poetic works of Dante and of the Spanish mystics than elsewhere. When 
Dr. Brennan points out that the phantasms of imagination are so vivid 
that it is difficult for us at times to know whether we are actually seeing 
a thing or just imagining it, his remarks are applicable exactly and 
with special reference to the author of the comedy, as we shall show. 

Realizing the fact that Dante has been a disciple of St. Thomas, 
acquainted with his religious and philosophical teaching, we may not 
dcubt that he knew the following comment of Aquinas in a passage of 
Aristotle: “ We are able to imagine things as though they were before 
our eyes.” Coleridge said that “ Every man is born an Aristotelian or 
2 Platonist,” and Aubrey F. G. Bell+ adds that one might even say 
that every age is Aristotelian or Platonic. He describes Platonism as 
an imaginative inquiry, a voyage of discovery in the human soul, an 
adventure of the mind, aware of infinite new possibilities to be realized 
by observation and induction. We know through recent investigations 
that, although Aristotelianism formed the basis and background of 
Dante’s philosophy, he was well acquainted with Platonism, through 
Latin translations. By considering the enormous réle which is played 
by phantasy and imagination in the teachings of the three great masters 
of Dante, is found the bridge which leads from ancient philosophy to 
the greatest poet and thinker of the Middle Ages and, as we shall see 
later, to the mystics of the Spanish sixteenth century. 


1 Bell, Aubrey F. G., Luis de Leén (A Study of the Spanish Renaissance), 
Oxford, 1925. 
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As Karl Vossler? points out, the Comedy has a speculative structure 
ir the service of a systematic philosophy—a conscious, mythical in- 
vention, fundamentally analogous to the processes of medieval theology. 
What does hell look like? For Dante that is no idle romantic problem, 
but a theological one. As Vossler says, Dante does not let his fancy 
play with the question how it might appear; he deduces its appearance 
and constructs it in the manner in which it necessarily must be built if 
the laws of consistency are observed and errors avoided. Here we may 
observe the deep difference which exists not only ethomologically, but, 
according to their meanings, between the words “fancy” and “ imagi- 
nation.” Fancy means imagination that goes back to the word from 
which it is constructed, phantasia; imagination means the reproduction 
of images (imagines) which have arisen in oux soul. The background 
of faney is the arbitrary play of our ideas, thoughts or wishes, while 
imagination can be rooted in serious religious or scientific studies. 

Historiography has given to us manifold understandings of Beatrice, 
the angelic being who leads Dante through the Paradise. She may be 
called a reminiscence of the first ideal love in the poet’s youth or a 
symbol of Platonic love, the embodiment of theology or the personi- 
fication of idealistic science. Whatever the interpretation may be— 
Beatrice is a product of creative imagination, as we find it in Dante, 
and only in Dante. Imagination constitutes the background of the 
creation of symbols and allegories, and no poem in the world literature 
represents more symbolisms and allegories than the Comedy. Dante 
himself speaks, in the dedicatory letter to his friend and protector Can 
Grande, of the four senses of which the Comedy consists. The first sense 
is the literal, but the three other senses are allegoric, moral, and 
anagogic. Dante foilows here, also, the divisions made by the Angelic 
Doctor. What is called by St. Thomas the spiritual sense is exactly 
what Dante means under allegoric sense. Therefore, we agree with the 
definition given by Adolf Gaspary * that the Comedy is the representa- 
tion of a moral-religious thought under the allegoric form of a vision 
of the hereafter with a didactic purpose. 

The three stages of the Comedy show the manifold possibilities of 
imagination. While the Inferno gives, in the most drastic, most imme- 
diate, most realistic way all the horrors of hell and of punishment after 


?Vossler, Karl, Medieval Culture, an Introduction to Dante and his 
Times, New York, 1929. 
* Gaspary, Adolf, Geschichte der italienischen Literatur, Strassburg, 1885. 
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death, the general character of the Purgatorio is clemency. One feels 
how the poet ascends from the depth of terror to the next stage where 
longing, yearning and atonement rule as the transition to the eternal 
place of peace. The angels created by the imagination of the poet are 
forerunners and pronouncers of celestial peace. The mystic love of the 
Middle Ages comes to a climax in the Paradise in a way which never 
has been surpassed in literature. Love does not end with the death of 
the beloved being, but begins there where “la vita cambia,’’ where life 
changes. The appearance of Beatrice, prepared for from the beginning 
of the poem, is the most solemn moment of the Comedy. The imagi- 
native art of the poet reaches here its climax in the description of the 
Paradise, the river Lethe, the wagon with the griffons, the procession of 
the twenty-four wisest Evangelists, dressed in white and crowned with 
roses, in the description of the seven virtues and of the angels who strew 
flowers on the path. Here Dante proves in a poetical way what he had 
pointed out in his Convivio: “ Love is the spiritual union of the soul 
with the beloved object.” In the Vita Nuova vision and realty, things 
dreamed of and things experienced, as Vossler says, have been melted 
together and can hardly be separated again. The same, even with greater 
reason, may be said of the Comedy, where Beatrice’s glorified image of 
light is victorious, where no action nor activity but dreams, wishes and 
intentions, in other words, imaginations constitute the drama. 

We may ask in what way does Dante succeed in overcoming the 
danger of dualism which generally is perilous for a work of art. The 
deep intimate unification of the literal and the allegoric sense created 
by Dante avoids this danger in the most perfect way. And it is again 
the imagination of the artist which forges together the different senses 
of the Comedy into one higher unity. The historical reality of Virgil’ 
as well as of Beatrice, assumes a symbolic-poetic character, and both 
elements of the higher unity, the poetic as well as the symbolic, can 
never more be separated from each other. They are welded together as 
a product of the imaginative art of Dante.* The same Beatrice whom 
Dante meets the first time at the age of nine, conducts him before the 
face of God; but during this long development to the highest possible 
perfection she is transformed embellished and sublimated.® 

Among the numerous interpretations by which the discovery of “ true 


“ Rossi, Vittorio, Storia della letteratura Italiana, Milano, 1938. 
5 Papini, Giovanni, Dante (Historia de la letteratura Italiana), Buenos 
Aires, 8. a. 
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sense ” of the Comedy has been attempted, we find in the above men- 
tioned work of Papini the symbolistic explanation of the three parts. 
Papini refers here also in clear words to the imaginative background 
of the poem. Following his interpretation, the Inferno is Florence, 
cursed place of the most shameful sins. The Purgatorio is Rome, 
principle of salvation in the civilized world, formerly the seat of the 
Empire that means unity and justice, later seat of the Church which is 
charity and salvation. The Paradise is Jerusalem, the celestial Jeru- 
salem place of passions and joys, perpetual dwelling of the Virgin and 
of the Lamb, of the Angels and of the selected people as it has been seen 
and described by St. John the Evangelist in the vision of Patmos. 

The imaginative forces of Dante never transcend the limits of the 
theological orthodexy: Virgil leads the poet up to the mountains of the 
Purgatorio. Beyond these mountains he can not go since they con- 
stitute a natural limit for the pagan poet. Only love, personified by 
Beatrice, has the power to lead Dante through Paradise, since only 
supernatural love, as theology teaches us, enables us to participate in 
the eternal joys. 

For the purpose of a better understanding of the Comedy numerous 
attempts have been made which multiply difficulties instead of explain- 
ing them. In order to unfold Dante’s concept of the hereafter, maps 
have been drawn, a whole geography of this and the other world has 
been drafted, timetables have been made. In other words, many branches 
of modern science have been put into service to create an explanation of 
this masterpiece of the world literature. Benedetto Croce® ridicules 
these attempts, stressing the fact that the creations of Dante are pro- 
ducts of his imagination. This type of interpretation only hampers the 
understanding of the work instead of clarifying it. We should not 
forget that even the results of Dante’s theologic studies, the teaching 
or Cicero, Boetius, Sallust, of Augustine, Albertus Magnus and St. 
Thomas go through the fire of his imaginative force. The secret of the 
Divine Creation, the description of the will of God and of the efficiency 
of providence is the last and highest aim of the Comedy. How may we 
penetrate these hidden mysteries? Only through the vision of God, and 
this vision ean be reached only by the imaginative capacity which 
simultaneously serves as a creative force. 


* Croce, Benedetto, Dante’s Dichtung, Ziirich, Leipzig, Wien, 1921. 
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II 


It is a very strange fact, the reasons for which cannot be given here, 
that poetry and particularly religious poetry, arise comparatively late 
in Italy and much later than in the neighbour countries of France and 
Germany. Yet religious poetry begins with a perfection never again 
attained in Italy. Spanish ascetic and mystic poetry is quite different 
from the religious poetry of any other country. We are dealing with 
it here only to investigate the Spanish concept of imagination and to 
eompare this concept with that of Italy. The results of such comparison 
are very interesting since they often give us the opportunity to deduce 
significant conclusions with regard to the national and psychological 
particularities of two nations. Here we can investigate only a very small 
part of the entire problem. This much is certain, that the Spanish con- 
cept of imagination differs from the Italian as much as the national 
character of the Spaniards of the Golden Age is different from that of 
the Italians of the fourteenth century. I refer now to the enlightening 
investigations of Ludwig Pfandl.? Nothing contributes more to a clari- 
fication of our problem than a comparison of the Ezercitia Spiritualia 
of Ignatius Loyola with the Divine Comedy.® Like the Comedy the 
Spiritual Exercises show us the progressive way which leads to the 
perfection of our soul. In both works this perfection consists in the 
eentemplation and meditation of some passion. But how different are 
the ways of both authors! The work of Ignatius deals with the real 
passion of Christ; the work of Dante deals with the contemplation of 
the passions and sufferings of the poet himself. In work of St. Ignatius 
the Saviour is the superhuman and perfect model that helps with His 
death to elevate the soul of the faithful. In the work of Dante the aid 
is an Angelic woman of divine character. 

The Ezercitia have been called a rule book for military exercises. 
There is no doubt, that they show the same traits of knighthood which 
are so characteristic of Spain in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 
Where self-observation constitutes the main point of a spiritual work, 
there is no space for imagination or for contemplation, at least not for 
contemplation in the sense of the Italian philosophers of the fourteenth 
century. Contemplation in the Spain of the Golden Age has nothing 


7 Pfandl, Ludwig, Geschichte der spanischen Nationalliteratur in ihrer 
Bliitezeit, Freiburg, 1929. 
® Papini, C. F., op. cit. 
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to do with dreams or with the production of vision. Imagination and 
contemplation are directed towards one sole purpose, the examination 
of one’s own soul. There is nce doubt, that it is the intention of St. 
Ignatius to inspire, to stir up the imagination of his disciples who 
follow the prescribed rules. This imagination is not free, vague or 
unlimited but is bound within firm boundaries by a certain goal. It is 
highly characteristic that Ignatius himself and many other mystic poets 
use the word entendimiento (understanding) interchangeably with the 
word imaginacién (imagination) which points clearly to their interpreta- 
tion of this concept. 

The last fulfillment of human possibilities, the “ participatio visionis 
beatificae,’ comes to only few selected persons in the last stage. It 
cannot be reached in the way of imagination and is attained by ascend- 
ing the three phases which lead from the Purgatorio to the Illuminatio 
and finally to Unio. During the second stage, the illuminatio, we meet 
the concept “ contemplacién” in connection with the presence of God 
becoming visible. But here, too, contemplation has nothing to do with 
Dantesque concept of imagination since the vision of God is not the 
result of imaginative attempts, or of phantasy, but is highest reward 
of our prayers and atonements, of our continuous worshipping of the 
Divine goodness and beauty. In a sharp contrast to the detailed descrip- 
tion of the eternal joys in Dante’s Paradise, the Spanish mystical poets 
remain silent about the content of wnio, following the sentence of 
Bernhard of Clairveaux: illud licuit experiri, sed minime loqui. 

Considering the life and work of Saint Theresa we make the same 
observation. Free imagination is unknown to the mystic nun and 
imagination adopts, in her language, the meaning of a concrete under- 
standing. “It happens that we feel Jesus Christ, our Lord, close to us, 
although we do not see Him, neither with the eyes of the body nor of 
the soul. They call that intellectual vision, I do not know why.” ® 
Mysticism and love become identical in the teachings of Santa Teresa, 
and instead of imagination and contemplation, we find two Spanish 
concepts, realism and activity, which are particularly characteristic of 
the Golden Age. The Spanish mystical poetry differs from all re- 
ligious poetry of all other European nations in so far as ethics is an 
aim in itself, and not a means. The kind of imagination that inspires 
the mystic and ascetic soul is not a secret doctrine. On the contrary, 


* Salaverria, José Maria, Retrato de Santa Teresa, Madrid, 1939. 
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the teachings of the Spanish religious poets is open to the large masses 
of the Spanish people. Where action takes place, there is no space for 
speculation! This seems very strange, but, nevertheless, is perfectly 
justified by the attitude of Spanish poetry in the era of the Counter- 
reformation, so that a concept like razén (reason), that seems to be by 
nature quite different from imagination, approaches this concept in such 
a way that both concepts are used at times by the Spanish poets inter- 
changeably. “ The Augustinian credo ut intelligam is interpreted by St. 
Theresa and St. John of the Cross in a genuinely Thomistie way: I 
believe in order to embrace the content of Faith as a thinking being.” *° 

This is not the place to give a description of the life of Fray Luis de 
Leén. But any one who is familiar with his life or with the biography 
of Fray Luis de Granada, of Spain in the sixteenth century, or with the 
life of Santa Teresa will know that imagination, in the old meaning 
of the term, has no place in the minds of these active and struggling 
Soldiers of God. The main works of Fray Luis de Leén, De los nombres 
de Cristo and La perfecta casada became most popular books and were 
spread throughout all Spanish speaking countries. 

While imagination constitutes the main source of the poetical activity 
of Dante, practical purposes inspire the Spanish mystic poets influenc- 
ing their imaginative forces up to the point where imagination, medi- 
tation, contemplation become identified with reason and understanding. 
Even where the Spanish mystics themselves use the concept of imagina- 
tion in order to explain their way of thinking and feeling; they are 
mystics of action and of combat; they are contemplative, but actively 
contemplative." 

The following, we believe to be a correct explanation of the changing 
of the concept “ imagination,” from the period of Dante to the period 
of the Spanish religious poetry. The era of Dante is full of political 
struggles. It is the time of the rising of Italian cities and of hard 
fighting between the different cities. In the field of religion Italy had 
been dependent on heathen influences for centuries, and was still in- 
dulgent to the inheritance of an ancient time. The poet who had the 
serious intention of bringing his people back to the half forgotten 
sources of Christianity had to apply not only a mystical language, but 
ali his imaginative force, in order to convince his fellowmen and to 

10 Pfandl, op. cit. 


11 Barja, César, Literatura espafola, libros y autores clisicos, Brattleboro, 
1929. 
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inspire them. Quite different is the historic, the religious and the political 
situation of Spain. The Spanish government had been stabilized since 
1479, since the beginning of the rule of the Catholic Kings. The realm 
extends its power over Europe and beyond the ocean. This powerful 
Empire is threatened by a most dangerous enemy from the North, the 
Reformation, who menaces the religious peace of the country. Against 
the peril arose all the forces of the country, and among the fighters in 
the first line are the ascetic and mystic poets. In a Spain that is united 
in a defence position, imagination in the old meaning of vision and 
phantasy has no room. Imagination adopis here an active meaning in 
the service of a religious-political fight. 
WERNER PEISER. 

Loyola University, New Orleans. 
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THE UNITY OF THE MORAL ORDER 


A QUESTION FoR Dr. ADLER 


Since reading Dr. Adler’s “ Reply to Dr. O’Neil ” (The New Scholasti- 
cism, April 1941, pp. 162-168) I know pretty well how the man felt 
who pushed aside a small boulder or two to make room for a picnic 
lunch and found he had started an avalanche. More seriously, I must 
frankly admit that I am delighted that Dr. Adler considered the dis- 
agreement with him in my review (The New Scholasticism, January, 
1941, pp. 75-79) sufficiently penetrating to merit an immediate reply. 
And I need hardly say that I am more than willing to suspend judgment 
and to await patiently the fuller explication of the theory of democracy 
which Dr. Adler and Father Farreil are about to give us. Nevertheless, 
certain aspects of Dr. Adler’s “ Reply ” have given rise to a question 
which, it seems to me, can be asked at this time without at all anticipat- 
ing the discussion of the theory of democracy. 

Before proceeding to that question, allow me to observe that one’s 
euthusiasm for democracy is not + all at issue in one’s discussion of 
the demonstrability of democracy or of Dr. Adler’s demonstration of it. 
The solidly intrenched bad habits of a lifetime prevent me from taking 
too seriously a difference of opinion between myself and anyone on 
almost any subject. With regard to democracy itself, however, I am 
willing to describe a personal experience: an affection for it w'.ch only 
becomes deeper and more acute in the trying days in proportion as 
the future of democracy itself becomes the more a matter of anxiety. 

A more important and more technical cbservation has occurred to me 
on rereading my review: the division of my subject into the demonstra- 
bility of democracy and the demonstration of it is, I am afraid, not 
mine but Dr. Adler’s. My objections were primarily directed against 
the cumulative combinability of the three separable criteria on which 
the demonstration of democracy rests. These objections Dr. Adler 
promises to meet. However, in Dr. Adler’s “ Reply,” in connection with 
some objections to the demonstrability of democracy, I find myself 
defending the “ traditional view,” and even espoused to the “ Aristotelian- 
Thomistic ” schematization of governments (that was, I fear, a dialectical 
shotgun wedding!). I hope this does not mean that I must be aligned 
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with the “ adversarii” in the forthcoming discussion of democracy as 
the best form of government. I feel no more wedded to the Aristotelian 
or the Thomistic schematization of governments than to the Aristotelian 
or Thomistie doctrine of the four places. If that schematization is at 
stake I must leave Aristotle and St. Thomas to bear the brunt of the 
defense alone. 

What I have found, however, on rereading my review is the suggestion 
(p. 79) that Dr. Adler in his original paper defended his demonstration 
on grounds which appear incompatible with the unity of the moral 
order. This is why I take this opportunity to recast my question. My 
enumeration of alternatives, though perhaps inaccurate was not inade- 
quate. When I spoke of a choice between Dr. Adler’s demonstration of 
democracy and the unity of the moral order, I should have spoken, I 
gather, of choosing between the demonstrability of democracy and the 
unity of the moral order. Now I find this a very difficult choice, and I 
should like to indicate very briefly and provisionally why I find it difficult. 

There are some elementary points here which perhaps need emphasis 
lest they be obscured by our necessary attention to the intricacies of the 
point at issue. In an adequate and complete morality which envisages 
man as he really exists, i.e., in the order of redemption, there is, of 
course, only one ultimate end of all human activity. There can be no 
doubt about what this end is. And it appears most probable that it is 
beyond the reach of reason and demonstrability. If we must be satis- 
fied with some less satisfactory system of morality (Brochard, for ex- 
ample, about forty years ago suggested a return to pure Aristotle) such 
a system will no doubt provide us with some other one end of human 
activity. That this one end will be the one ultimate end is, indeed, elemen- 
tary. That volition may be righteously directed to goods other than this 
one or ultimate end is also elementary. That these goods are then ends, 
although non-ultimate ends, is still elementary. But what is important 
to notice is that, if the direction of volition is righteous, these non- 
ultimate ends are always first of all means. This is—if anything—more 
true in the moral order (the order of the redemption, of men as they exist 
in reality) than in any less satisfactory one. But wherever end and 
means are involved they are governed by an inner metaphysical neces- 
sity and order strictly appropriate to them. We can, as we know, speak 
of beings and Being; the proper proportionality of being gives sense to 
this expression. And we speak of ends (non-ultimate) and end (ulti- 
mate); and the analogy of good at work in the moral order gives sense 
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to this expression. It it impossible to speak of being which is not 
dependent on Being: the being not dependent on Being is Being Itself! 
And it is impossible to speak (even in an “abstract” or “ideal” 
morality) of an end not dependent for its reality as end on End: here, 
too, the end which is not dependent on End is End. I hope that I am 
not making the good or common good too simple. But when we deal 
with the good, we deal with a metaphysical reality and we are involved 
in the peculiarities of analogous notions. Unless we preserve the 
simplicity of the notion and perfection of being we may not find room 
within it for the simplicity of Being. The “common good” must not 
be made so complicated nor so implicated in the multiplicative and 
imperfect infinity of matter that we exclude End and Good from good- 
ness. Nor may we forget that in any system of morality the unity of 
the knowledge or knowledges is a practical unity, deriving from a unity 
of action, and a unity of action is a unity of end. For this reason in 
the analogy of ends the non-ultimate ends become unintelligible pre- 
cisely as soon as we lose sight of the fact that the non-ultimate ends 
are first of all means, that apart from such reference to the ultimate 
end they have neither intelligibility nor being. 

Now it is precisely at this point that the difficulty I have mentioned 
becomes acute. Demonstration, if it is to be moral, must be demonstration 
in terms of end. Dr. Adler’s demonstration—he insists—rejoices in a 
cumulative combinability of separable moral criteria. Hence he is very 
right in insisting on a demonstration in terms of ends. Clearly, however, 
these ends have no demonstrative validity save as ultimate ends. In 
spite of the fact that these ends are said to be graded in goodness, to be 
effective in demonstration they must be looked upon as ultimate ends. 
In other words, each such end is principle of its own goodness and, 
therefore, the analogy of good must be abandoned, for there is no order 
linking goodnesses to Goodness but only a name grouping independent 
principles together. 

Ends, of course, once they have been elevated to the dignity of ulti- 
mate ends will not allow us to confuse them with means. And here we 
meet again Dr. Adler’s sedulous insistence on the necessity of excluding 
the prudential from the moral. It is not only because prudence and 
demonstration are not close affinities, it is because these ends cannot 
tolerate the slightest submission to prudence without allowing the im- 
plication that they are still means. Prudence, it is true, becomes unim- 
portant (and even despicable) as soon as we have confused it with 
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expediency. But the function of prudence is to link means and action 
respecting means rationally to end. The multiplication of ends must 
needs have a levelling and even destructive effect on prudence; for such 
multiplication removes order by removing unity; and when there is no 
practical order by reason of unity of end, there is no order in which 
any practical wisdom can function. I can agree that to save demonstra- 
bility for the demonstration of democracy non-ultimate ends must be 
erected into ends which are not means. But when we have multiplied 
ultimate ends what have we done with the unity of the moral order? 

Were it not that I dislike expressing even a suspicion about a very 
competent and very great moralist without extensive analysis of his 
texts, I should say that I am afraid that Aristotle’s treatment of the 
unity of the moral order leaves something to be desired. But a Christian 
who thinks in the moral order has little choice but to respect that unity: 
porro unum est necessarium. That advice was intended, surely, for both 
states and men. It is the very glory of the embattled democracies today 
that they allow, even encourage, men to remember that advice. Such 
liberty and encouragement are among our reasons, I feel sure, for 
affirming that democracy is the best form of government. But must we 
attenuate our adherence to that unity in the attempt to give our affirma- 
tion demonstrative force? I sincerely hope not; a hope in which I am 
sure that Father Farrell and Dr. Adler join. I look forward with them 
to» a theory of democracy which will ennoble and help to preserve the 
union of men, the unity of man, and the oneness of his end. 


CHARLES J. O’NEIL. 
Loyola University, Chicago. 
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Reverend Doctor Charles A. Hart, Secretary of The American 
Catholic Philosophical Association and editor of The Proceedings, makes 
the following announcement : 

Owing to illness Dr. Yves Simon was unable to send the Editor of 
The Proceedings his paper on “ Liberty and Authority ” until March 22. 
This was the chief reason for the delay in the appearance of the recent 
volume of The Proceedings. Members are again urged to do what they 
can in helping the sale of the reprint of the volume of The Proceedings 
on the “ Philosophy of the State ” which can be procured at the price of 
50 cents a single volume or 35 cents in lots of five or more from the 
Washington Distributor, Grosvenor Dawe, 508 Nineteenth Street N. W., 
Washington, D. C. The volume would be useful as collateral reading in 
classes in social sciences. 


Dr. Mosss J. ARONSON RESIGNS 


Dr. Moses J. Aronson, editor of the Journal of Social Philosophy, 
has tendered his resignation from the post of Assistant Professor of 
Philosophy in the City College of New York. Formerly an American 
lecturer at the University of Paris where he also received his doctor’s 
degree, Dr. Aronson resigned his position in protest against what he 
alleges to be “the predominance of an ideology inimical to scholarship 
and subversive of national loyalty ” at the City College. 

In his letter of resignation he says that “under the impact of the 
crisis which threatens our national existence ” he came to the conclusion 
that it was incompatible with his “integrity as an American patriot 
and scholar to continue as a member of the faculty in the department 
of philosophy of the City College of the College of the City of New York.” 
He alleges that “ with a few honorable individual exceptions, the faculty 
corporatively is under the influence of various organized groups which 
may bicker with one another over the division of the spoils but which 
agree, in the final analysis, in their general tendency to evaluate edu- 
cational problems by the standards of so-called left-wing or ‘ radical’ 
polities.” This set-up, Dr. Aronson continues, “creates a condition of 
perpetual intrigue and subterfuge” in which “the true scholar is hin- 
dered in the pursuit of his creative work, the teacher dedicated to non- 
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partisan objectivity is harassed by subtle machinations, and the loyal 
citizen who puts civic ideals above petty partisanship is made the 
victim of a whispering campaign of slander by innuendo which brands 
him as a ‘reactionary’ or a ‘fascist.’” Within this framework of 
“ political conspiracy,” writes Dr. Aronson, “the standards of scholar- 
ship are necessarily degraded, and the ideals of national solidarity are 
perforce dissolved. Education becomes a mockery, and patriotism a 
sham.” 

In coneluding his letter of resignation, Dr. Aronson writes that “ In 
these times that try a man’s soul I have no honorable alternative but 
tc dissociate myself officially from a college dominated by notions which 
T hold to be subversive of the spiritual life of the nation to which by 
birth and consecration I owe an integral loyalty.” 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


The Organism, A Holistic Approach to Biology Derived from Patho- 
logical Data in Man. By Kurr Go.upsteIn, with a foreward by 
K. §. Lasuuey. New York: American Book Co., 1939. Pp. 
xviii + 533. 

Human Nature in the Light of Psychopathology. By Kurt GOLDSTEIN. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1940. Pp. x + 258. 


The author taught formerly at various German universities, then in 
Holland and joined the staff of Columbia University after his arrival 
in America. He is widely known for his extensive and original contri- 
butions to the physiology and pathology of the nervous system, es- 
pecially for his important and, in more than one sense, revolutionary 
studies on patients with brain injuries. These studies have, in fact, 
opened the way to new conceptions of the functioning of the central 
nervous system and, consequently, of the organism in general. Being 
both, a neuropathologist and a psychiatrist, the author is well equipped 
to deal with problems of human behavior in its somatic and its mental 
aspect. For years he had as a collaborator the late Dr. Adhémar Gelb, 
an eminent psychologist with a good training also in philosophy. Thus, 
the views proposed in these two books are definitely worthy of notice 
also to the philosopher. They are this the more, since the author arrives 
at conclusions which in several points come curiously close to Scholastic 
or Aristotelean principles. The first book is an English version of a 
similar work published 1935 in Holland, the second book contains 
the William James Lectures, at Harvard 1937-1938. 

Dr. Goldstein calls his view “ Holism.” By this he intends to indi- 
eate that he is opposed to any isolating method in the study of life, 
that is to any method which arrives at considering the organism as if 
it were composed by or made of distinct apparatus and their functions, 
which would remain the same when acting within the totality of average 
behavior or when examined isolatedly. The holistic view goes even 
farther than that. For truly understanding the behavior of an organ- 
ism one has to consider not only the totality of the human being, but 
also the totality of the situation in which the organism stands and in 
regard to which it acts. The dAov which gives the name to this concep- 
tion is, then, the totality of inner and outer conditions. Accordingly, 
the organism is viewed as an integrated whole which is “more” than 
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and, in a certain sense, also “prior to” its parts. Because of this 
fundamental notion of wholeness the idea of an identity of life in all 
its various degrees of manifestations has to be abandoned. The author 
states, in so many words, that it is a fateful mistake to believe that life 
in man is exactly the same as life in a lower organism. Thus, there is 
no possibility to arrive at a true understanding of human nature and 
human behavior by the study of lower organisms. These researches do 
not, because of this, lose their importance, just as the analytical study 
of isolated function supplies a valuable, but preliminary, knowledge of 
the total organism. What has to be rejected is the idea of identity 
which has to be replaced, to speak the language of philosophy, by the 
one of analogy. The principle of organization within the individual 
living being as well as throughout the whole realm of life is one of 
hierarchy. 

The method of isolation, e. g. the study of a single “ reflex,” gives 
results only half true because of two reasons. First, such a reflex does 
not exist, and the same applies to the notion of instinct, in the same 
manner within the normally functioning organism in its normal condi- 
tions of life; the isolated reflex, instinct, ete. is an artifact of the labo- 
ratory. It could not be found, if there were not the possibility to 
function in this manner entailed in the organism, but it appears such 
as it presents itself to the experimenter only under exceptional and 
“unnatural” conditions. Secondly, these conditions are so far from 
those existing under average and normal circumstances, that there 
results, instead of the “ordered” behavior a “disordered” reaction. 
If this disorder reaches a higher degree we have to do with what the 
author calls “ catastrophic reactions.” 

Unfortunately it is impossible to give, in a report, a halfways ade- 
quate idea of the wealth of material, the impressiveness of the single 
observations, the subtlety of analysis which characterize these books. 
And it is, perhaps quite good that it is so. Anyone wishing to know 
where biology, especially of the human organism, stands today and 
whereto its development is pointing, will have to study carefully the 
works of Dr. Goldstein. The gap which seems to separate the notions 
of experimental biology from those of traditional philosophy becomes 
much narrower than it appeared to be. The elementaristic viewpoint 
in biology—and, incidentally in psychology too—becomes intenable; not 
because it contradicts some philosophical principle, but because it is 
incompatible with facts. And facts ought to convince even the most 
prejudiced minds. 
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The author himself avoids drawing any conclusions of philosophical 
nature, though he is probably aware of them. But he is led, by the 
strength of facts and reasonings based on these facts, to a view one 
might have called “purposive” if this name had not become to be 
used for another theory, especially the one of MacDougall. But in 
emphasizing “ tendencies” as observable and even obvious features of 
organismie behavior, the author approaches definitely a “ finalistic ” 
conception which, if not the same as, is at least compatible with the 
basic ideas of Aristoteleanism. The author only once (Human Nature, 
p. 28) refers to the Philosopher; he opposes his own view to the atom- 
istic conceptions of reflexology and similar mechanistic mythologies and 
indicates that he is closer to Aristotle and his followers than to any 
other conception. 

Also he conceives of the organism, in first line of man, as a unity of 
mind and body. The height of organization is characterized by “ center- 
ing” and by the richness of the apprehended world. If this term 
“world” is taken as including self-experience as well as a knowledge 
of the non-self, we are close to the notion of reflexio as a characteristic 
of rational nature. 

There are many points more which reveal to the philosopher of nature 
a noticeable similarity with views he is accustomed to hold. To detail 
these points, however, one would have to summarize the facts. This 
eannot be done because of the many presuppositions which would have 
to be stated first. The books of Dr. Goldstein, however, are written in a 
way to make their study easy and their ideas accessible to almost every 
reader. The author carefully avoids technicality or, if he has to intro- 
duce some specia! notion, gives a clear and sufficient explanation. These 
books deserve to be studied. It will not be permissible for any philoso- 
phy of nature to neglect a discussion of Dr. Goldstein’s views. No set of 
ideas in empirical science, of course, has lasting value, in an absolute 
sense. But the closer such ideas come to certain fundamental principles, 
the greater is the chance of a, at least, partial survival. The student of 
philosophy may find these works interesting also from another angle. 
They are revelations of certain trends in modern science; they are 
indicative of a, as yet hardly noticeable, revolution of the average 
scientific spirit. Facts and ideas both cooperate in the overthrow of 
certain views, cherished by scientists and philosophers of an age which 
apparently nears its end. Studies like those of Dr. Goldstein are surely 
not only critical and destructive, but truly constructive. They not only 
do away with many prejudices philosophy has found rather intolerable, 
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they also point the way out of the chaos and fruitless verbiage in which 
the sciences of life and mind have become entangled. Consciously or 
not, willingly or not, the author is doubtless a collaborator in the tre- 
mendous task of adjusting the philosophia perennis to the demands of 
these our days and of incorporating within its system the fullness of all 
facts available. 


ALLERS. 
The Catholic University of America. 


Le “ Vinculum Substantiale” chez Leibniz. Ses Origines Historiques. 
By A. Boru. Paris: Librairie Philosophique J. Vrin, 1938. Pp. 
vii + 122. 


The present volume, the author of which is a member of the Faculty 
of Catholic Theology of the University of Strasbourg, constitutes No. 
XXVI of the Etudes de Philosophie Médiévale, directed by Professor 
Etienne Gilson of the Collége de France. The author informs us that 
he is not only concerned with Leibniz’ theory of the Vinculum Sub- 
stantiale, but also with the question of the influence of Scholastic phi- 
losophy on the thought of Leibniz. The publication of a study by 
Maurice Blondel on the Vinculum Substantiale of Leibniz was the 
oceasion, the author tells us, of the appearance of his own work on the 
same subject. While Maurice Blondel holds that the Vinculum Sub- 
stantiale is an original doctrine of Leibniz, the author of the present 
study contends that Leibniz himself undoubtedly ascribed it to the 
Scholasties. 

Leibniz found that if he was to regard bodies as substances it was 
necessary to admit that besides the aggregate of monads there must be 
some metaphysical principle which unites the monads, some unional 
reality which he called the Vinculum Substantiale. This appears to be 
equivalent to the substantial form of the Scholastics. M. Boehm has 
shown that the theory of the Vinculum Substantiale existed before the 
time of Leibniz, and that Leibniz did really take it over from the Scho- 
lasties, particularly those of his own day. However, he skillfully em- 
ployed the theory in such a manner that he was not obliged to abandon 
his idealism. The author also establishes that the Scholastics by whom 
Leibniz was influenced were especially the Jesuits, such as, Suarez, 
Murcia, Lyneaeus, Ruvio, Barbaz, des Bosses, as well as the Fathers of 
the University of Coimbra in Portugal. He points out that the letters 
of Leibniz reveal that he corresponded with the representatives of con- 
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temporary Scholasticism. M. Boehm further argues that the Scholasti- 
eism which influenced Leibniz was tinged by a certain Christian Neo- 
Platonism traceable to Bonaventura. Thus once more it appears that 
like Descartes and Locke, as has been shown by Gilson, Koyré, and 
Krakowski, Leibniz did not escape the influences of Scholasticism. M. 
Boehm is to be felicitated on the successful completion of a valuable 
historical monograph. 
J. J. ROLBIECKI. 


Contemporary Juristic Theory. By Roscoe Pounp. Claremont Col- 
leges, California, 1940. Pp. ix + 83. $1.50. 


In these lectures which Dean Pound delivered in California during 
January and February of 1940, the legal problems involved in the 
contemporary “ Revival of Absolutism,” the “ Give-it-up Philosophies,” 
and the “ Possibility of a Measure of Values,” are discussed. Unlike 
most of Dean Pound’s work, there is no documentation of the opinions 
expressed and no bibliography. One must look back to earlier writings 
to find the sources out of which his mature conclusions have been de- 
veloped. But the views brought forth here were already in embryo in 
recent writings, such as the introduction to “ The Future of the Com- 
mon Law” in 1937 at Harvard, “The Formative Era of American 
Law ” at Tulane, published in 1938, The Jubilee Lectures at the Catho- 
lie University of America in 1939, and articles like the American Bar 
Association address at San Francisco in July, 1939, entitled “ The Law 
of Real Property and Recent Juristic Thought” (Amer. Bar Assoc. 
Jour., 25: 993-1001, December, 1939), and the Harvard lecture on 
“The Economic Interpretation and the Law of Torts” (Harv. Law 
Rev., 53: 365-385, January, 1940). In all of these is displayed the 
inimitable Pound gift for suggesting new turns to individual thinking 
by enlarging the scope of the background against which one “ cere- 
brates,” which is only excelled by his ability to challenge his hearers to 
outstrip him if they can in the race for legal learning, along a course 
upon which he takes time to erect guideposts as he goes. 

Of the lectures under review, that on juristic absolutism, a feature 
observable especially in the current mad rush toward administrative 
autoecracy, is probably the most memorable. Perhaps it displays more 
warmth of feeling, based upon its author’s personal conviction of philo- 
sophie error in the foundations, than is usual with the Socratic gadfly 
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method of teaching law. But for that very reason, it is as welcome as 
Dean Pound’s rejection of the economic interpretation, which has 
marked his other work in recent years. Nor does he fail to point out 
the fallacies of positivism and of neo-realism—in the juristic sense of 
that term—and of the anarchy implicit in much of the work put out 
along those lines. On the other hand, there is manifest a continued and 
perhaps increased reliance on the sound support afforded law by the 
Christian doctrine, which is perhaps at the bottom of his repeated 
recognitions of the revival of natural law discernible in the best legal 
thinking of today, especially on the Continent. Unhappily, however, 
in retreating from the position to which the positivists and materialists 
would lead him, he still resorts to the idealism of Ihering and Hegel to 
such an extent at least, that he thinks of the influence of the Church 
and of natural law in terms of patterns, concepts, and ideals, after the 
manner of Plato, rather than according to the principles of Aristotelian- 
Thomistic realism. It is difficult to see how the phenomenalism he 
warns against (p. 42) can be wholly avoided, as long as the dichotomy 
implicit in a setting off of experience against ideally constructed pat- 
terns is carried out in the way he indicates. And to the extent that he 
fails to realize this, his allusions to and interpretations of the Church’s 
juristic position fail to ring quite true, in spite of his extensive and 
appreciative reading of the sources. But if, on that account, one 
negiects to read whatever Dean Pound writes, one misses one of the 
rare intellectual treats that contemporary America affords. 


Mir1aAM THERESA ROONEY. 
Washington, D. C. 


The Law in Quest of Itself. By Lon L. Futter. Chicago: The Founda- 
tion Press, Inc., 1940. (Julius Rosenthal Foundation Lectures, 
Northwestern University, April, 1940). Pp. ix + 147. $2.00. 


The author of this book, one of the younger group of law professors, 
who are thinking very seriously about the prospects for law in America, 
had already attracted attention for his critical ability in earlier con- 
tributions to the legal periodicals. Less than four years after his gradua- 
tion from Stanford, he offered much promise by his study of “ Legal 
Fictions” in the Illinois Law Review for 1930-1931. Three years 
later, his critique of “ American Legal Realism” in the University of 
Pennsylvania Law Review for March, 1934, was so ably done that it 
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received the acclaim of the American Philosophical Society of Phila- 
delphia and was reprinted in its Proceedings for 1936. Intermittent 
book reviews, at once keen and interesting, were followed by the present 
book, which earned for its author appointment te the Harvard Law 
Faculty. In that stimulating atmosphere, a scholar who apparently 
writes only when he has thought deeply enough about a subject to feel 
that he has something to say, gives rise for much hope for the future 
of American legal theory. 

In this book, for example, which is written cut of a preparatory 
training which was evidently as thoroughly pragmatic as most secular 
education in America today, the author, looking at positivism and 
natural law as competing theories, subjects them to careful analysis, 
but, contrary to most writers of his generation, he finds positivism 
wanting, largely because it offers no place for morality in law. He 
refuses to make a sharp distinction between the law that is and the law 
that ought to be, as being an unreai abstraction in an empire of the 
mind, where, he says, statutes or decisions are, in fact, a process of 
becoming, while he recognizes the error of positivism to lie in the fact 
that it deals with the form of law alone and not with its content. The 
temptation to quote at length his exposition of his meaning is not easy 
to overcome, but perhaps at least one point he makes may best be pre- 
sented in his own words, for, in discussing the extra-legal quality 
given to morality by the positivists, he draws upon some recent Swedish 
writers, noting that “the viev I am expounding here does not assert 
that men are, in the ordiu: y affairs of life, consciously deterred by 
legal penalties. It concedes that the effective deterrents whick shape 
the average men’s conduct derive from morality, from a sense of right 
and wrong.” And he supplies a long wanted corrective for Holmes’ 
“bad man” by adding, “ the judge in deciding cases is not merely lay- 
ing down a system of minimum restraints designed to keep the bad man 
in check, but is in fact helping to create a body of common morality 
which will define tae good man” (p. 137). 

Professor Fuller’s especial competence seems to lie in his ability to 
see the weak points of the theories in vogue in the so-called progressive 
law schools. In doing so, he does not at all go all the way over to the 
natural law position,—which, in fact, aside from an outright acceptance 
of Thomism would be difficult to achieve, because of the very great 
confusion among natural law theorists through the centuries as to what 
they themselves hold. Indeed a keen critique of natural law postulates, 
made by one of its own adherents, after the manner of Professor Fuller 
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on the realists, would perhaps disclose that sincere and honest thinkers 
of the several schools on the nature, end, and function of law, might 
eventually reach some common ground of agreement, if the obvious 
aberrations which clutter up legal philosophy could be skillfully cut 
away. Certainly Professor Fuller’s work in that direction commands 
both attention and respect. 


MririAmM THERESA ROONEY. 
Washington, D. C. 


Historical Introduction to the Theory of Law. By J. WaAuTER JONES. 
Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1940. Pp. xi-+ 304. $4.00. 


Jurisprudence. By Epgar BopenHermer. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Ine., 1940. Pp. xiii + 357. $3.50. 


Legal Realism and Justice. By Epwin N. Garuan. New York: Colum- 
bia University Press, 1941. Pp. xiii 161. $2.00. 


The three books here considered together have in common the pur- 
pose of meeting the very real need of the present time for an evalua- 
tion of contemporary theories about law. The fact that they have ap- 
peared almost simultaneously from widely separated corners of the 
Common Law world indicates how widespread is the dissatisfaction 
among modern law students with the meagre quantities of information 
usually available to them, especially in the present century, as to what 
law is all about. Whether these three books will each or all fill the 
want, or whether we must hope tor others, depends upon the earnest- 
ness and sincerity of the present-day academic mind in searching for 
the ultimates of knowledge in spite of the obstacles presented on all 
sides. 

Of the three, the Oxford book is the most helpful. In its compre- 
hensive sweep of the literature of legal theory, beginning with ancient 
Rome and extending to current economic and metaphysical philosophies, 
it is particularly welcome for its documentation in Latin, French, and 
German sources. Its comments, too, brief and to the point, are for the 
most part not only keen but evenly balanced as well. Written against 
that thorough classical background which Oxford and Cambridge even 
today seem able to expect and find in their graduates, the book displays 
an erudition and an intelligence which will make it of considerable 
value. A word ought to be said, however, on the fact that the author 
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seems to find more material in Continental thought about law, with its 
Civilian basis, than he finds in the Common Law. To be sure, he men- 
tions Hobbes and Bentham and Maine and some of the outstanding 
American cases, and gives them perhaps all the proportionate amount 
of space from a comparative viewpoint that they deserve. But the 
fact remains, nevertheless, that from 4 Becket to Bracton to More, a 
theory of law was established in England which has not yet inspired an 
adequate treatment in legal literature. That the present author failed 
to supply that need in any degree is undoubtedly the weakest part of 
his book. 

The second book is as characteristic of contemporary American 
thought as the first is of England. With that “survey of the field” 
type of presentation which has been found so profitable to the publish- 
ing business, the author, who writes from sources available for the 
most part at the University of Washington, digests a respectable amount 
of legal writing and presents it in his own words in a very readable 
and easy style. In effect it substitutes the thinking of the author about 
some very great books for the thought of the masters themselves, and, 
since the book is evidently designed for university use, it deprives the 
students of the challenge and the stimulation to be derived from the 
elassies of legal theory, without imparting the whole “story of juris- 
prudence ” in their place. The idea which the uninformed mind will get 
of natural law, for instance, is surely almost libel upon the number and 
intellectuality of the people who accept it as the basis of their philoso- 
phy, and it gives rise to apprehension for the future of the Common 
Law if students are to be indoctrinated in this way about the tenets 
of their forebears and contemporaries. On the other hand, in such 
chapters as those on administrative law or on the sociological theories, 
which are apparently within the field of his personal inclinations and 
interests, the author excels. He makes no new contribution, however, 
to a field in which Dean Pound is the outstanding authority. The 
appended bibliography supplies a convenient list of the literature of 
legal theory current in America. 

In the work of Garlan, one finds the most perfect example yet 
offered of the type of thinking for which Columbia University has 
become famous. For the first time we have a book on the philosophy 
of law in which philosophic terms, made familiar for nearly half a cen- 
tury now by John Dewey and his students throughout the length and 
breadth of American educational institutions, are used exclusively. 
Taking the notions of the so-called legal realists, which include the 
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views of such representatives of Columbia Law School as Professors 
Llewellyn and Patterson, and rethinking them in the light of the instru- 
mentalist philosophy, with its special reference to consequences as the 
eriterion of truth and to utility as the basis of value, Dr. Garlan has pro- 
duced a unique book, which indicates more clearly than any amount of 
professed criticism could, the fact that what you think about law and 
its function, is entirely dependent upon the soundness of your basic 
philosophy. As an example of the current trend in legal philosophy in 
America, the book is competently done. As an expression of what 
America and its philosophical foundations are, however, the study is not 
yet, it is to be hoped, representative, although for that very reason it 
should be of special interest to those responsible for the philosophic 
soundness of the teaching being given in our American Catholic law 
schools, particularly. 
Miriam THERESA ROONEY. 
Washington, D. C. 


Europe and the German Question. By F. W. Forrster. New York: 
Sheed & Ward, 1940. Pp. xviii + 474. 


In this indictment of modern Germany, the Prussianized Germany of 
teday, as Foerster describes it, it is held that “the vice of modern Ger- 
many is militarism, a deification of war and its supposed blessings, 
unqualified belief in force, and contempt for international law ” (p. 3). 
Germany, he holds, is unique and incomparable in every way. It occu- 
pies a special and unparalleled position in Europe. This is because of 
its natural endowments, its geographical position, its history, and its 
organization, among other factors. Because it is unique and incom- 
parable, everything has depended on Germany. German leadership in 
Kurope is, however, no longer possible. Having had her chance and 
lost it, Germany must give over future leadership to the Slavic races. 
She can make amends for the past only by the most complete and uni- 
versal act of penance, an acknowledgment of her guilt and an expression 
of sorrow. 

Having traced German history to show how Prussia gained her bad 
eminence, Foerster asks: “ What then of Hitler? He is the complete 
conquest of the German soul by Prussia. ... National Socialism should 
not surprise us. It is the logical conclusion of the history of modern 
Germany . . .” (p. 65). Although Foerster’s historical background 
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covers almost a thousand years, he does not give sufficient place to the 
deepest and most powerful forces in the production of the modern 
barrack state and present condition in Europe. It is regrettable that he 
glosses over the religious and anti-religious causes, although he stresses 
certain anti-religious effects. Also regrettable is the fact that he does 
not make clear the responsibility of Fichte, Hegel, Nietzsche and other 
philosophers for the triumph of Naziism. 

It may be said that Foerster’s book is to some extent a Fichtean 
address to the German people in reverse. Foerster is as insistent as 
the most rabid Nazi upon the unique and incomparable character of 
Germany and the German people. In this he may be said to be an 
extreme nationalist, an inverted nationalist, it is true, but nevertheless 
ar. extreme nationalist. Yet he does perceive and make clear the spiritual 
tragedy of a great people. He does make clear that the same forces that 
produced Hitler and his totalitarian regime in Germany are working in 
other lands. Of Hitler and his meaning he writes in warning: “ We 
should thank God that this unhappy man .. . has revealed in its full 
extent the spiritual disease of a great people, indeed of the entire 
world—a disease of which its victims are unconscious. The most sinister 
feature about Hitler is his uncanny conviction that in every country his 
propaganda can secure growing numbers, a body of secret supporters. 
And his supporters are not confined to political traitors. Among them 
we must also count the widespread decay of spiritual and moral con- 
vietions, the growing revolt against religion, the kind of psychoanalysis 
which makes the abdomen our ‘ Fuehrer,’ and every other variety of 
materialist outlook. Who can tell how deep the rot has already gone, 
what is still standing, and what must and will fall in that day of 
reckoning when bills given to the devil must be paid in full? To the 
whole of civilized mankind today the question is addressed which St. 
Ignatius asks his exercitants: ‘To whom do you belong? Where are 
you doing? Choose between heaven and hell.’ The German eruption 
makes the choice easier. It compels humanity to face without possibility 
of evasion a logie of which it had not dreamed.” 


JoHN K. Ryan. 
The Catholic University of America. 
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